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GRATS-I NN. 


SIR, 


HO” I have reaſon to be aſham'd 

[ of ſending. this dull Verſion 

X into the World, yetTI am juſtly . 
proud of  gracing it with ſo good a Pa- 
tronage as'yours. If I were Maſterof 
the tyle us'd in che modiſh Dedications 
of the Age, I would tell you, that I am 
conſcious, that Longines has ſuffer'd his , 
ſecond Tortures from me, and that I 
have been more cruel to ourRhetorician, 
than the Emperour Aurelian himſelf ; 
becauſe I have murder'd him in that, in 
which every Writer :has the vanity to 
think himſelf immortal, his Wit and 
Fame : And therefore the only ſatis- 
faction which I could make him for 
Tranſlating him ill, was to Dedicate 
- 408 him 


him well. An Epiſtle Dedicatory accord- 
ing to the Mode,by a ſtrange fort of Pro- 
phecy, would inform you,that if you had 
liv'd in the times of Loxginus, he would 
have negleted Poſthumius Terentianus, 
by inſcribing the Original to you. For a 


faſhionable Dedicator can as cafily be- - 


ſtow- all good Qualities on his Patron, 
whatſoever his real Character may be,as 
Sir Godfrey draw a Beau .in Armour, or a 
Coward diſgracing-a Truncheon.' But 
you have no need of being flatter'd, ei- 
ther by the Pencil or Pen; and your Per- 
feCtions are in no- want of being oblig'd 
by Painter or Dedicator. I ſhall therefore 
paſs that pleaſing Tmage by, as not fit to 
be prophan'd by ſuch vulgar Hands as 
mine. Yet 'tis with the greateſt ſelf-deni- 
al,'that I do not touch upon what I muſt 
own F moſt admire you for, your Virtue; 
which I am perſwaded has had ſuch a 
| conſtanit aſcendant over all your ations, 
that on that account you eſpecially de- 
ſerve to be recommended, as a Pattern, 


to all the young Gentlemen of the Na- 


tion. But *tis: as hard to deſcribe 
our Virtues, as *tis to imitate them 


and I ſhould bluſh,a thing which prope 
þ | eldom 
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The Epi/ile Dedicatory. 
ſeldom do who have had the boldneſs to 
write, to ſee them look in my Draught 
ſo' far below their beauteous Original, 
I ſhall only then be guilty of the in- 
juſtice of diſturbing your. better em- 
ploy'd Minutes, in giving you an im- 
perfe& account: of our Author, of this 
his Work, and of what ought not to be 
nam'd in the ſame Page, my rude Tran- 
flatioo. 


The particular place where Dionyſius 
Longinus Caſſius was Born,is. not known. 
Thar he was a Native of ſome Country, 
where Greek was the vulgar Language, 
appears from the tenth Chapter of this 
Treatiſe which F adorn with your 
Name : for in the Parallel between De- 
moſthenes and Cicero, he gives himſelf 
the Title of * Grecian; and ſomewhat 
lower, he (tyles Demoſthexes his + Coun- 
tryman, The laborious Gabriel de Petra 
and our judicious Langbain conjefture, 
that he was a Syrian, becauſe he was 
a Miniſter of State under Zgnobia Queen 
| of Palmyra in Syria, But the guels is 
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The FEpiſilte Dedicatory. 
plaialy falſe ; for * Yopiſcus giving an 
account of that bold Letter which Ze- 
mobia (ent to the Emperour Aarelian, 
ſays, that Aure/ian from the ſtyle judg'd 
it to be compos'd by our Longinus, not- 
withſtanding that the Language of it 
was Syriack. Longinus was not there- 
fore a Native of any Country where 
S$yriack was generally us'd. | 
The time in which he flouriſh'd 1s 
ſtated by Þ Saridas, to be under Aurelian, 


about the 262 Olympiad. But this afler- | 


tion muſt be taken 'with ſomething of | 


latitude : for he may rather -be ſaid | 


to have dy'd under Aurel//an, to the dil- 

race of that brave, but cruel Prince, 
than to have flouriſh'd under him. So 
that our Author may be more juſtly 
plac'd under Gordian, Philip, Decins, V a- 
lerian, Gallienus, Claudius, Odenatus the 
Husband of Zexobia, than under Aure- 
lian. He was Cotemporary therefore 
with the P/afo of the Chriſtians, the 
famous Origen ; with St.Cyprian,Plotinus, 


* F. Vopiſcus Syracus, in YValeriano.. f Suidas 
in the word Longinus, p. $2. Tom. 2. Colon. 
Allobrog, 
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'- The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


and Porphyry ; Herodian and Dion Caſſiss, 
Hiſtorians ; with Dzonyſius the - 
pher, and the Poet Oppiay. He liv'd alfo 
near the times of that famous Magician 
Apollonins Tyaneus, whom Philoſtratus 
makes our Saviour's Rival in Birth, 
Virtues, Miracles, nay and in his. * Dt- 
vinity too. Tho” it muſt be confeſs'd, 
that Apolonivs himſelf in his Þ Epiſtles, 
if they are genuine, always diſown'd 
Divinity. 

The Profeſſion of our Author was 
chiefly Rhetorick., not purely. that 
Scenick kind of Rhetorick which, was 
taught in the Schools ; which Petroneus 
Arbiter, Lucian, and-the more delicate. 
Criticks are ſo.pleaſant upon ; but ſuch 
as made Pericles and Demoſthenes, Brutus 
and C:cero, : ſo famous at Athens and 
Rome. . 

As he was an accompliſh'd Rheto- 
rician, ſo he.ſeems not to have been a 
Philoſopher of the laſt rate. That Dif- 
courſe which remains of his in * Euſe- 
bius, againſt the Materiality of the Soul, 


y, Philoſtrat. Ts Big "ATFoAAovIs Tuar os Book 
8. chap. 12. + Asinhis 8" Epiſtle to Enphra- 
tes. Edit Lubin. * Prepar. Evang. p.822. 
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©15; Ver noble, as well. as ſubrile ; and 
Thews him to have'been an exat Pla- 
tonit, Plotinus \ indeed ſays, that he 
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only deſerves the Title of a Philologiſt ; 


yet if we compare his Reaſonings with 
thoſe of Plottnus, which + follow next in 
Euſebius, we ſhall diſcover, that the for- 
mer may lay as juſt a claim to the Cha- 
rater of Philoſopher, as the latter. 
His Death, which is-the moſt memo- 
rable Incident that Antiquity has left 


'us of this great Mao, is thus deferib'd 


by Zyſimus and Vopiſcus. 


After the Conquelt of Palmyra, the ' 
Tadmor of Solomon, call'd alſo Aadria- 
pople, Aurelian return'd to * Emiſa, | 
where he commanded his Royal Slave | 
Zenobia, juſt before made Priſoner, and 
others of his chief Captives to appear | 


before him. The Queen's behaviour 


in that junQuure did not reach upto that | 
gallant CharaCter, which + Aurelian had | 


before tran{mitted of her to the Senate. 
For ſhe made uſe of all little feminine 


t P. 823. * Terhaps the Emiſla of Prolomy, 


P- 140. Eaje. Bertij. f Trebell. Pollio, p. | 


2.64. 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Arts to ſave herown Life, alledginfthat 


ſhe was wrought upon by the infinua- 


tions of her Courtiers, to eſpouſe a 
Party, as'much oppos'd to her own in- 
cligations, as to the intereſt of Aurelian. 
And” then ſhe accus'd Loxginus as the 
moſt ative promoter of the late War, 
and as a violent Enemy to the Roman 
Government. . Awreliay upon this im- 
mediately commanded his Death,which 
he * ſuffer'd with all the gallantry and 
courage of One, who was not only a 
Philoſopher in his Diſcourſe, but alſo 
in his Soul and Spirit ; and who acted 
with the ſame Sublimity with which he 
wrote. His Maſter + Plato had taught 
him, that Immortality was as naturally 
imply'd in the Soul, as Imparity in a 


'- Triad; and that when this immortal 


Part has once receiv'd its Idea's, it muſt 
for ever Think. Such RefleCtions as 
theſe made him willing to purchaſe his 
Liberty by his Death, and to be again 
united with the common Atherial 
Spirit, which inſpires, feeds and ani- 


—_——___— 


* Zolim, Hiſtor. Lib. 1. p. 51. ft In Phz- 
done, and elſewhere. 
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mates ithe Univerſe. Thus Died. the' 


' Socrates, the Cato of his Age. But whar 
he has written. wxll never die : the 
Tyrant had no power over this, but it 
ſhall fill ſurvive, flouriſh and pleaſe, 
i0 {pight of the 1njuries of Time, the 
diderences of Taſtes through ſo many 
Ages, and the dullneſs. of Tranſlators. 
You, -SIR, who accurately underſtand 
the Original, will not judge of 1ts 
Beauties by any Tranſlation, much leſs 
by mine, which no more reſembles Lox- 
grnus, than our. common Paints match 
Titian, or Rubens. 


This Piece was compos'd againſt Ce- | 


citzus, a Sicilian, who had written on 
the ſame Subje& inthe * Reign of that 


Patron of Learning, Auguſtus. *Tis 1n- | 


Icrib'd to Poſthumins Terentianus, the 


ſame, as ſome fancy, who wrote of the | 


Meaſures of the Roman Poetry. The work 
15 imperfteQ, yet has it had always the 
{ame Honour paid it, which is uſually 
given to the half-faces and disfigured 
pieces of Antique ſtatues,thofe venerable 


Frammenti Stroppiati,{ſuppos'd to be done | 


: Dionyſ. Halicarnaff, 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


by ſome eminent Hand. Nor has any 


| Perſon, that I know, been ſo bold as 


to criticiſe upon this great Maſter of 
Critick, except the ingenious and ma- 
lictous * Tanaquil Faber,and + Pet.Daniel 
Huetins, Przceptor to the Dauphin, and 
a Biſhop in France. As to Faber's Criti- 
ciſms, they are not much to be regard- 
ed, becauſe there is ſcarce any Author 
of- Antiquity, which can 1n all points 
pleaſe this nice Judge. He would quarrel 
with the Goddeſs of Love, on account 
of her Mole; and ſince he ſeems to ad- 
mire none more than Longinus, his ad- 
miration of him may attone for his 
little cavils againſt him. But as to the 
Sieur Het, a very learned Man, almoſt 
equal to the former, rho' quite oyer-run 
with Rabbiniſm, and an affeCtation of 
ſingularity ;. I ſhall, with your leave, 
paſs a tranſient view upon what he has 
laid, becauſe he inſults the moſt re- 
markable paſſage in our Author. 

His ObjeQion is level'd againſt that 
tamous place, taken notice of ' by ſo 


* Notis ad D. Longinum, p. 253. and elſe- 
where, | Demonſtrat, Evangel. Þ. 65, &c- 


many 


The Epi/ile Dediatory. 


many, quoted from the Gemeſis of Moſes : 
on which he remarks, firſt, thatit'is not 
Sublime, and ſecondly, that Longinusfſe 


de 
(\ 


m 


never ſaw the Paſſage in Moſes, but took}, 


| it upon truſt from ſome other Author. }; 


To the firſt, *tis plain that the words are 
not ſublime, or magnificent ; but the 
Thoughts | are truly lofty. Nothing 
could have given us a nobler proſpect 
of the greatneſs of God, than his com- 
manding the World to Be, in ſo few, and 
fo well choſen words. Compare this 
with the more artificial Style of * Joſe- 
phas, on the ſame Subje&, and you will 
hnd how far Inſpiration out-does the 
greateſt Wit. Mr. Hue did not obſerve 
that Loxnginus here was deſcribing that 
Sublimity, which riſes from the great- 
neſs of Thought, and not from the 
magnihcence of Words. Hence he 
makes $/exce it {elf ſublime, as that of 
Þ Ajax in Elyſium. For ſublime Words 
without great Thoughts are only fit for 
Burleſque, as we fee in the Lutrin of 
Boileas, and the Italian Secchia rapits &c. 
Hence in the Tranſlation, T have en- 


2 Joſeph, CAP.2. agy240M. Tidtik, + Chap.77. 


deayour'd 
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The Epri/tle Dedicatory. 
. Ideavour'd to keep a modeſty of Words, 
* (which perhaps ſome will call an Hu- 
tmility,) 10 the moſt exalted Pieces. The 
ſecond ObjeCtion is, that Longinus never 
okI{w the Paſſage in Moſes, becaule he cites 
T. fit in different Words from thoſe in Ge- 
TCl.yeſss. - To this I reply, that Longinus 
he very often takes only the Sence of his 
& Authors, as far as relates to his purpoſe, 
and not the very Expreſſions. Thus in 
N- tone of the firſt hints borrowed from 
Id Sophocles, * the Words are much chang'd 
IS from the Original. Thus in the 1 3h 
*- | Chapter, the Image which he takes out 
Il lof the Sever before Thebes is quite al- 
E [rer'd from what is in the Poet ; and'ſo 
in other places. Shall we then ſay, that 
he never read Sophocles or Xſchylus? Or 
can we ſuppoſe, that fince his Royal 
Miſtreſs Zenobia was either a Jew, as 
Faber aſſerts, or a Chriſtian, as | Baro- 
zius, that her Favourite could be igno- 
rant of the Moſaick Writings, ſo im- 
portant to both Religions ? 
* Cap, 2. Mixegis mer EvAioroigly GreCtids mn 
«14g, 122 Longinus. Þuos yay s Tumeot7 0 4UA(- 
Exorc Er, 47" a ypiars ovonud ry pogCods d' alsg, in 


Sophocles. f Annals, Tome 1. p. 794- 
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' The Epi/ile Dedicatory. 
Thus far have I vindicated our Au- 
thor, from the wrongs others have done 


_ Aim ; but thoſe which I have been 


guilty of, by ſo ill relembling his noble 
Sence, cannot ſo eafily be wip'd off. Yer 


if the impartial Critick would conſider} 
the ſhortneſs of the time-in which this! 
Tranſlation was done, ſome Years (ince} 


for my own diverſion, and to make my 
{elf Maſter of the Author ; and that it 
was perform'd upon no other Edition, 
but the common ones of Dr. Langbain, 
and Gabriel de Petra; it might form 
ſome excule for the Tran{)ator, 4f not 
procure Pardon for one, who only de- 
fires that this Verſion may be fpar'd, 
and that all the fury of the Critick 
may fall upon the next. Afterwards 
indeed, as was fit, I revis'd it by Faber 
and Bozleau ; bur as for Tollizs, he had 
not then written. But after all, the 
only juſt Apology which I can make for 
{ending this Verſion into the World, is 
to be the firſt Diſcoverer of what a Pa- 
tron of Learning you are like to. prove. 
So that I -had almoſt ſaid, That for the 
Honour of ſuch a diſcovery, who would 


not hazard his Credit in an exaQ Ape ?! 
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The Epiftle Dedicatory. 


*| *Tis: remarkable, that Alexander was 


firft ſang by Cherilus, but then the 
Wits of that and all ſucceeding Apes, 
drown*d 'the harſhneſs of this Rhymes 
in the moſt tuneful Praiſes of the Heroe. 
Thus I am the firſt who have dedi- 
cated to you, but the diſgrace, I pre- 
ſage, will be taken off, when the 
Drydens and Congrevts ſhall honour their 
Works with your Name. Iam ſenſible, 
that this whole Tranſlation is fo liable 
to cenſure, that even the Title may be 
criticis'd upon, and ſome may queſtion, 
why it ſhould be ſtyl'd an Eſſay. But I 
think that this Word well enough ex- 
preſſes the * Greek. Through the whole 
in the Proſe-I have kept cloſe to the 
Greek; and the Verle, in its greateſt 
diſtance, is nearer than the French, tho? 
far below its height. Where I have made 
the greateſt deviations, I have put the 
Greek at the bottom, when our Lan- 
guage would not bear a Metaphraſe. The 
Tranſlation being in its firſt draught 
done after Dr. Langbain, the Chapters 
follow his diviſion. When I began it, I 


* Bifaior, ovrrypanier, Oc, 


15 deſign'd 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory.. 
deſign'd to have parallel'd every. Part 
. 1n Loxginus With 'our' modern: Poets. 

Thus ; 45 not-the- deſcription of, the 
true God in M:{con, , match that: of the 
falſe ones in Homer ? 


Now had the Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure Empyrean, &C. mit. Parad. loft-B.3. 


Does not that in Tafſo out-do both-1n | 


his Godfrey ? v. my Newton;MilF's, 62; 


Sedea cola, don d'egli e buono, e ginſto 
Da eggs a tutts, e | tmtto orna, e produce, 
Soura 1 baſſi confin, del mondo anguſto, 
E de Þ Eternita, &C. | canto nono, 56 Stanza. 


And 1o ia other inſtances of ' Sublime. 


But this Task IT leave to abler hands, 
being convinc'd how far I have miſtaken 
the force of my Genius, in attempt- 
ing Loxginus. Could I preſume to re- 
commend this Undertaking to you, who 
are ſuch a curious Judge of the Beauties 
of Modern Compoſitions, you might 
from Patron of a bad Tranſlation, - be- 
come Author of an excellent Original, 
and teach me to write better. - © © 


I am, SIR, 


Tour moſt Devoted, 
Humble Servant. 
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Sublime. 


CHAT. 


The Occaſion and Deſign of the whole 
Work. 


OU know, my deareſt Poſthumrns 

Y Terentianus , that when we read 
over together that Piece, which 

Cecilias has compos'd of Sublime, we were 
both of the ſame ſentiment, * That the 
Treatiſe was too contracted for ſuch a vaſt 
Subje& ; that the Maſter-ſtrokes were left 
untouch'd ; and that That which he had per- 
form'd beſt, would be but of ſmall adyan- 


* The Sieur Boileau tranſlates it, Que la baſſefſe de ſon ftile 


very ingeniouſly and ſuitably to Dr, Langbain's Tranſlation, Dacier. 


B tage 


- repondoit afſez mala la dignite de ſon Sujet. But falſly, though |, 


2 An Eſſay upon Sublime. 

tage to the Reader ; which yet ought to be 
the deſign of every good Writer, More 
than this, That in the managing of every 
Art, two things were to be minded with 
the ſtrongeſt application; the one 1s to ſet 
the Subject 1n the beſt light, and the other | 
to ſhew how, and by what means we mayþ u 
compals. the praftice of what we each. | 
Cecilins has confin'd himſelf with great} c 
cloſeneſs to the former of theſe ; he has} a 
try'd all ways of ſhewing what Sub/zme 1s, | a 


Þ 


as if 1t was ſome very obſcure Myitery | g 
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but he has been ſilent, as if it was a trivial þ 7 
enquiry, 1n acquainting us with what may} c 
raiſe our Natural Parts to this height of | 
Sublime. But to paſs an impartial judgment | 0: 
on this Writer, I think he 1s not ſo much! q 
to be cenſur'd for his Negligence in what w 
he 1s imperſe& in, as honour'd for his In-} {\ 
duſtry in what he has finiſh'd, and for his| w 
Endeavour to do well #8 beth. But ſince! jt 
it was at your ſpecial command, that I de-} $ 
{ign'd this rough draught of Sublime, let us} $, 
ſee whether we can find any thing in 1t, that | { 
may prove uſeful ro an Orator. And 1t 1s} dj 
at your peri], my deareſt Friend, that wef Jy 
mult re-view this Piece of mine; and I con-} tþ 
jure you to tell me your true Sence of it, ſh 
with that freedom and candour, which wef th 
owe to thoſe we have lodg'd the neareſt our pl 

hearts. For as a very * greaty ar 
Man obſerv'd long ago; LU weſ co 
have any way of approaching the Gods, it muſt} ax 
be by doing Good, and ſpeaking Truth, And| 


* Pythagoras. 


UMI 


! of Extaſy and Surprize, which 1s _ 
: different from that motion of the Sou 


it 
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| upon the point : As that Sublime is the 


Ai Eſſay upon Sublime. 2 

And here I cannot but take notice, that 
as You, the Perſon to whom TI addreſs 
this Diſcourſe, are a Gentleman ſtock'd 
with all polite Learning, fo it will be un- 
neceſlary to embarraſs 1t with a long pre- 
amble of uſeleſs Diſcoveries, before I fall 


Excellence and ſovereign Beauty of a Ditl- 
courſe, and that 1t raisd the greateſt Poets 


' and Orators of Antiquity to that pitch 


and fame, which they have maintain'd a- 
gainſt all Poſterity. For great and lofty 
Thoughts do not ſo truly perſwade, as 
charm and throw us into a Rapture. They 
form in us a kind of Admiration made up 


, by 
which we are pleas'd, or perſwaded. Per- 
{waſion has only that power over us, which 
we will give 1t ; but Subhme carries 1n 
it ſuch a noble Vigour, ſuch a reſfiſtleſs 


{ Strength, which raviſhes away the hearer's 


Soul againſt his conſent. Tho' Invention 
ſparkles, tho' order and jultneſs of Thought 
—— themſelves, not only 1n two or three 
lucky hits 1n a Diſcourſe, but even through 
the whole train of it, yet do they ſcarce 
ſtrike on the Mind. But a /ub/zme flight, 
tho* *tis only once darted, if 1t 1s well 
plac'd, like a Tempeſt, carries all before 1t, 
and ſhews all the ſtrength of an Orator 
combin'd into one ſtroke, But theſe Rules, 
and others of greater yalue, as you have 
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pradtis'd with the greateſt ſucceſs, ſo 
you might teach them others with the niceſt 
exactnels. 


Pr 


CAUSE IK 
Whether Sublime may be learn'd ; and a 


ſhort Scheme of thoſe faults which inter- | 
fere with it. j 


IS our buſineſs in the entrance of | 


this Diſcourſe, to enquire whether 
there 1s any ſuch Art as that of Sublime, 
or high Flights, For there are Perſons 


fancy, that it 1s ridiculous to make 1t an | 
Art, or to gather it into Rules, Saublzme, | 


ſay they, 2s Born with us, and not Taught 


#5. And the only Art to compals 1t, 1s to | 


be born with a lofty and elevated Soul. 
The works of Nature, as they pretend, are 


debasd by Art; and their noble and ge-} 


nuine Vigour diſpirited into lean and dry 
AﬀeCtations. But I maintain, that I can 
make the contrary very clear, if men will 
paſs a right judgment on things. And to 
ipeak the truth, tho' Nature never dil- 
covers her felt with a more generous fally, 
than in the compoſure of lofty and paſſionate 
productions ; -yet neither 1s ſhe 1n them a 
{worn enemy to Art and Garniture. In all 
our Diſcourſes, own,ſhe 1s to be look'd upon 


as the baſis, ſource and foundation : but 
be- 


"> 
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| beſides her ſuccours, our Invention ſtands 
. | in need of a method to ſay only what it 
» ought, and where, and to guide a Diſcourſe 
- | to its true end; and this will be highly 
| ſerviceable in forming our Soul to a true 
| Sublime. For as Vellels of Burden are in 
| great danger of being caſt away, if they 
| are left to their own natural poiſe, when 
* | the Maſter cannot tell how to fraight them, 
# either with their due lading, or ballaſt : 
* So 15 1t with Sub/me, when we conflign 1t 


#* 
: 


| over to the guidance and hurry of blind 
r | and raſh Nature, which oftentimes ſtands 
2» | in as much need of a curb to reſtrain it, as 
S | a ſpur to incenſe it. For as Demoſthenes 
t | ſomewhere obſerves, 7 har the greateſt Good 
'? | which can chance to us in this life, is 
| FTappineſs ; fo there 1s another which 1s 
{not much leſs, and without which the for- 
mer would be in vain grop'd for in the dark : 
and that 1s the Art to conduct us to this 
\-—— 1.5000g by the rules of prudence and 
diſcretion. So that we may ſay, in Dif- 
courſe Nature forms the firſt {allies towards 
Sublime, but 1f Art was not ready to lead 
and direct her, blind Nature would never 
ſtumble into any thing of Excellence. 

Now the firſt fault which carries a con- CFC 
trariety to Sublime, 1s Elevate, or * Bum- 
baſt; of which ſee ſome Inſtances. Rolling 


ry 
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, * There are other Pieces of Bumbaſt, but ſo imperfe# that 1 


have not touch'd them, 
B 2 Curls 
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Carls of flireaming Fire. f To blot ont every 
Star from its Orb. To make the North-wind | 
his Muſician. And ſeveral other fine things, | 
with which a nameleſs Author abounds : # 
' which are Notes above Ela, and ſtrain'd a-} 
above the Stops of the moſt tuſtian Tragedy. | 
To make the expreſſion ſtrong, he makes 1t | 
* hard or grating : and the, Images, inſtead of 
ſtriking, ſtun. But pull off the frightful * 

vizard, by ſetting them 1n a true light, and? 
theſe Bugbears, inſtead of appearing ter- | 
Tible, will look ridiculous, even below Bur-! 
leſque. If to be always upon the higheſt Note, | 
15 inexcuſable in Tragedy, which 1s natu-! 
rally rais'd and full.of Pageantry ; it muſt] 
be nauſeous, and intolerable in ordinary; 
Diſcourſe. Hence Gorgias of Leontium 1s 
laugh'd at, for calling Xerxes, The Jove of| 
Perſia ; . and Vultures, Breathing Graves. 
Nor -are we better-naturd to Ca/lifthenes,| 
who 1n ſeveral pieces of his Writings, 
does not ſotruly rife, as fly out of ſight; 
avove all human comprehenſton. But above 
all Maſters of Bumbaſt, commend me to little 
C/itarchus : That Man 1s nothing but Air 
and Cork, and 1n the language of Sophocles, 
s He blows with all his Might on Flageolet. 
The ſame Remark may be made upon A: 
phicrates, Hegeſ/ias, and Matris. Theſe ſome-! 
times are fully perſwaded, that it is the} 
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Spirit, and a Prophetick Rage which 1n- 
_ them, while the onlyGod which moves 
them, is their own childiſh fancy, and vain 
humour. And certainly 1n concerns of 


_ | Rhetorick, nothing 1s harder to be avoided 
| than Bumbaſt. As we are by Nature zn every 
' buſineſs hurry'd on to the courtſhip of 
} Grandeur, ſo we mightily fear, to be tax'd 


for dryneſs, or want of fancy. So it hap- 


: pens, that we all, I know not how, fall into 


this vice, pleafing our ſelves. with that 
muſty Proverb : He who Dares bravely, gains 


| a glorious Fall. Tho' in truth, Bumbalt 15s 


as odious 1n Diſcourſe, as Tumours hurtful 
in the Body. 'Tis nothing but a * falle ont- 


? 1ide, and a ſuperficial Pageantry : but within 


'tis hollow and empty, and has nothing of 
true Grandeur ; and like one in a Dropſy, 
looks big without, and has nothing but a 


| puft of Wind, or Water within, In the 
{ upſhor, the fault of Bumbaſt 1s, that 1t de- 


{1gns to ſoar above Grandeur. 

A Boyiſh, or Pedantick Style 1s contrary 
toit. For there is nothing ſo low as this 
latter, ſo,mean, ſo much opposd to true 


of gallantry of Diſcourſe. What 1s Pedantry 


then ? *Tis nothing elſe but the thought 
of a great Scholar, which 1s made cold, 
and non-ſence, by endeavouring to be too 
rehn'd and affefed. And this is a fault into 
which thoſe fall, who aim at ſaying ſome- 


* Some read dyarfific, as Mr. le Fevre. 
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thing uncommon, and ſurprizing ; who en- 
deavour to make a Thought extreamly ta- 
king and charming : for they, by drefling 
their language in too many F1gures, fall into | 
a ridiculous Aﬀettation. 1 
There is a third miſtake, contrary 
to Sublime, which 1s a falſe moving the 
Paſſions. T heodorus calls it an 4l}-timed 
Fury : When we are 1n a high Paſtion, when | 
the thing in hand demands no Paſlion at * 
all, or at moſt a very calm one. For ſome | 
ranting Orators, as it they were ſtill | 
in drink, deliver nothing with its true Þ 
Grace. They are carry'd headlong by their | 
own fallies, and are perpetually falling into | 
the tranſports of a Pedant, and a Declaimer. | 
So that none minding what they ſay, they | 
become unſufferable ; which 1s the fate of | 
thoſe who talk in a Paſſion, to Hearers who | 
are calm and ſerene. But I ſhall diſcourſe 
in another Treatiſe about the management 


of the Paſſions. 
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_ CHAP. IL 4 | 
Of the Pedantick Style. | 
Ly 


= cold, or Pedantick Style, of which IT 
talk'd in the laſt Chapter,runs through | 
all the Writings of 7imeus. The Man, | 
on other accounts, 1s not an Author of the | 


laſt rate ; he has oftentimes high ſtrokes of ! 
true | 
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true Grandeur ; he underſtands things well, 
and does not expreſs them 11] ; had he not a 
natural bent to End thoſe faults in others, 
which he has not judgment to mend in him- 
ſelf ; and were he not over fond in venting 
his new and uncouth Thoughts, which 
commonly makes him fall into the flatteſt 
Pedantry. I will give you a —_— of 
them in two or three expreſlions only, fince © 
Cecilius has been before-hand with me." 
In drawing the CharaQter of Alexander the 
Great, He conquer'd Aſia, ſays he, mn leſs 
time than I{ocrates took to write his Pan- 
ezyrick. Wonderful Compariſon ! of A4- 
lexander the Great with a School-Malter 
And at this rate of comparing, good 
Timeus, the Spartans would be but pityful 
fellows 1a reſpe& of /ſocrates the Orator ; 
for they were * Twenty long years in 
taking Meſfſene, and he only ten in compoſing 
his Panegyrick. But what a Remark has he 
upon the Athenians, who were made Priſo- 
ners of War in Sici/y? 7t was a Judement 
of God upon 'em, ſays: he, for having ſacri- 
legiouſ/ly affronted, and cut down the Statues 
of the God Mercury, or Hermes ; /mmce 
the enemy's General took his uame from 
Hermes, or Mercury ; for ſeveral deſcents ' 
berng call 4 Hermocrates, and was the Son 
of Hermon. I believe, my Deareſt 7 eren- 
tianus, that if this Yirtuoſo was to write: 


* Some Copies ſay 30, but faiſly. Tanag, Fevre from Tyrtzxvs. 
the 
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the Hiſtory of Drony/tus the Tyrant, he 
would ſay, 7 hat it was a juſt judgement 
of God upon him, to be driven out of his 
Kingdom by Dion and Heraclides, for hs 
trreverence to Jupiter [in the Genitive | 
Caſe in Greek Dros|] and F7ercules' [in Greek *Þ 
Heracles.) But why ſhould I make ſuch a | 
ſtir about poor 7Tzm@ns, when thoſe Hero's | 
” of Antiquity, Xenophon and Plato, brought 
* up under the Diſcipline of Socrazes, may be 
ſometimes taken napping, and let things 
Hat and toyiſh go out of their hands. For 
inſtance, the former in that Book which 
he has written of the Spartan Common- 
wealth : Top ſhould no more hear 'em ſpeak, 
ſays he, talking of the Spar/an Youth, 7har | 
if they were Statues of Marble, nor fee em | 
move their Eyes, than if' they were of Braſs. | 
Laſtly, 7hey were as ModeF?, as cMaiden- | 
like, as thoſe parts of the Eye, which we | 
call [in Greek] Maids. "Tis a Clinch for | 
Amphicrates, not Xenophon, to call the | 
ſight of the Eye a modefZ7 Yirgin. Good | 
God! what a Thought ? Becauſe Core fig- | 
nifies [in Greek] the ſight of the Eye, as 
well as a Y7rgm ; therefore the ſight of the | 
Eye, I warrant you, muſt be a Virgin full of | 
= Modeſty ; tho' in truth there is no place 
where Impudence more diſplays it ſelf, than 
inthe Eyes; therefore FJomer to expreſs an | 
impudent Fellow, So, ſays he, with thy | 
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Dog's Eyes. But honeſt 7Timenus looks upon 
this as an interloping upon his own Mono- 


poly 
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poly of Clinch ; and makes bold to fetch the 
conceit home again by way of Repriſal. Mind 


what uſghe makes of it 1n the life of 4pa- 
thocks : Would any one have raviſh'd his Couſin 


German, lays he, who was marry d to another, 
on the very aay of her Marriage, unleſs he had 
Whores im hs eyes, mftead of Virgins ? But 
what ſhall we ſay to the divine Plato, who 
ſpeaking of the Cypreſs Tables, where the 
publick ACts were recorded, has this thought, 
After they had done writing, they laid up in 
the Temples thoſe their Cypreſs Chronicles ? 
And in another place, ſpeaking of the Walls, 
1 am, ſays he, of the Spartan opinion, that 
our Walls ſhould lie and ſleep, and not be rouz'd 
or moleſted, It looks ſomething wild in 
Herodotus, when he calls handſom Women 
the Racks of the Eyes : but he 1s ſomewhat 
to be excus'd, on account of the place, 
where he introduces Salvages ſpeaking, and 
Men 1n drink. But as it had been no blemiſh 
to his Hiſtory, it theſe Salvages had not , 
been introduc'd, ſo 1t does not do well to * 
put a foul word in their mouths, which 
may chance to diſgrace his compoſition to 
all eternity. 


CHAEF. 
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CHAP. IV.4. 


Of the Cauſes mhich make a Style Frigid, 
or Peaantick. 


LL theſe deformities, which are ſo flat 
and boyiſh, only ariſe from the deſire 
of ſaying ſomething new, after which our 
Modern Writers run ſtaring mad. Good 
and Ill are commonly deriv'd from the ſame 
Cauſe. That which makes up the beauty, 
majeſty, and charms of a Diſcourſe , 1t 1t 
Is 11] manag'd, performs the quite contrary ; 
as we may obſerve 1n the 1ll uſe of Zyper- 
bole's, and thoſe Figures which we call 
Plurals. In the train of this Diſcourſe I 
will ſhew the risk we run in uſing them. Let 
us try at preſent how to cull out the beau- 
ties of Sublixze, and {till avoid thoſe foils 
which are'mix'd along with them, And this 
we may do, my deareſt Friend, by firſt form- 
ing a clean and true Idea of Sub/zme, which 
is 1ndeed difficult ; becauſe to judge of the 
fineneſs, or courſeneſs of Seples mult be 
the final reſult of long Experience. But by 
way of advance, let us ke a view of the 


method, which 1s likely to make us Maſters 
of this faculty. 


CHAP. 
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CHAFT WF. 
Of the Marks of Sublime. 


OU mult know, my deareſt Friend, 
that 1n the common affairs of life, one 
cannot ſtyle any thing Great, when the con- 
tempt of 1t 1s only that which 1s truly 
great. Thus riches, honours, titles, crowns, 
and thoſe goods which only carry a Pa- 
geantry and Show without, will never 
be accounted ſolidly Good by the eſtimate 
of a wiſe Man ; ſince the contempt of them 
1s only that which 1s ſubſtantially excellent. 
And thoſe are leſs to be reverenc'd, who 
are Maſters of them, than thoſe who might 
be ſo, yet deſpiſe them by a Soul, which is 
far above them. The ſame refle&ion ought 
we to paſs on the compoſitions of Poets and 
Orators. We muſt be careful, leſt we miſtake 
for the true Sub/zme, a certain Phantom 
of Grandeur, made up of ſwelling words, 
jumbl'd together by chance, and which in a 
{tri& judgment, are only an empty Bumbaſt, 
deſerving our ſcorn, rather than our ap- 
lauſe. For that which 1s truly S«b/ime, 
boy this Quality, That 1t raiſes up the Soul to 
an exalted pitch,when at hears 1t ; and makes 
it to concelve an higher Idea of it ſelf, fil- 
ing 1t with Joy,and 1 know not what, a kind 
of Ambition, when it only hears it, as 11 


It 
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it had created it. When therefore a Man 


of quick parts hears a Piece read oyer and 
over, and Yþes not find that his Soul is rais'd 
upon the Wing, and that it leaves in his 


Heart an Impreſſion, which can only be felt, 
and not expreſt : but on the other fide, it 
he refle&s on it with applicatign, it ſeems 
to flag, and not maintain its port, then 1s 1t 
not Sublime : "tis only a jarr of words, 
which purely ſtrikes the Ear, and leaves no- 
thing on the Soul. The true Note of S$ub- 
lime 1s, when we feel that a Diſcourſe has 
left us fill'd with Thoughts, when it leaves 
ſuch an Impreſſion on us, as 'tis 1impoſlible 
to reſiſt, and dithcult to deface. To' con- 
clude, Look on that as truly Sub/ime, which 
pleaſes every one, and 1s alſo taking in every 
part. For when a' conliderable Set of Men, 
of "different ages and employments, who 
neither conſpire in humours, inclinations, 
or language, are all equally mov'd with 
ſome ſparkling Piece. in 'a Diſcourſe, this 
combination of Fancies otherwiſe jarring, 
15 an unqueſtionable ſign, that *ris ſurpriſing- 
ly Sublime. 
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Of the Five Cauſes of Sublime. 


Here are five fruitful Springs, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, of Sublime, which are yet 
all ſupply'd out of that rich fund, The Ari 


of 
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of Speaking well ; without which they too 
are vain and uſeleſs. 

The Fir/t, and the moſt noble, 3s a large- 
neſs and height of Spirit, and Thought, 
which helps us to conceive things happily, 
as I hinted in my refleQions on Xenophon. 

The Second 1s a railing the Paſſions, and 
making them as brisk and ative, as if they 
were hurry'd along by a Divine Inſprration. 

Note, That theſe two ſources are 
the products of Nature, the three following 


| of Art. 


paſſunate were the ſame, 


The Third is nothing elſe, but a quaint 
contrivance and turning of the Figures; 
which are either ſuch as atic& the Lan- 
guage only, or ſuch as colour the Thoughts. 

The Fourth 1s a nobleneſs of Expreiſon, 
riſing from the choice of words, and the 
elegance of the language. 

The Fif/h, which gives the finiſhing 
ſtroke, and locks within it all the reſt, 1s an 
ordering and filing of every lofty and ſhining 
Thought, ſo that they may add luſtre to 
the whole Diſcourſe, without obſcuring one 
another. 

Let us next enquire into the nature of 
each one of theſe. But firſt let me acquaint 
you, that of theſe five ſources of Sublime, 


- Cecilins has forgotten that which concerns 


ratſing the Paſhons, If he delignedly lelt 
1t out, becauſe he thought that /ofzy and 
| is miſtaken: For 

there are Paſ/tons which have _—_ of 
ff, 
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bofty, nay which are really low and grovel- 
ing; as Pity, Sorrow, Fear, And on the 
contrary, there are ſeveral /off/y Thoughts, 
which are not paſſtonate, as that bold de- 
ſcription of, as daring an attempt of the 
Giants againſt Heaven : 


To ſcale the Heavens, Hills they pil'd on Hills. 


And that which follows, which puſhes it | 


higher, 
And Heaven had been ſcal a, &c. 


And amongſt the Orators, Panegyricks 
and Speeches only made for Pageantry and 
Show, have a vein of Great and Sublime, 
which runs through them : but have uſually 
nothing of Paſſion. Hence 1t 1s, that thoſe 
Orators who can move the Pallions beſt, praiſe 
worſt ; and thoſe who praiſe belt, move 
worlt. But 1f Ceci/zus fancy'd, that moving 
the Paſſions does not help to aggrandize a 
Diſcourſe, and ſo not worthy to be taken 
notice of, he runs upon a worſe miſtake. 
For I dare boldly avouch, that nothing 
raiſes a Diſcourſe like a noble Paſſion fitly 
_ 'Tis hike a Fit of divine fury, and 


oly madneſs, which tranſports the ſpeech - 


above 1ts ordinary pitch. 


CHAP. 
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TY - VIE. 9. 


Of that Height of Spirit, which helps us to 
| conceive things happily ; and particu- 
larly of Grazdeur of Soul, the firſt thing 


neceſſary to it. 


Ho' height of Spirit, the firſt and no- 

bleſt of the Five, 1s rather a gift of 
Nature, than an acquiſition of Art ; yet 
we mult, as much as we can, train up our 
Spirit to its native height, and keep 1t always 
big and teeming, if I may ſo ſpeak, with a 
gallant and noble Pride. Pat how muſt this 
be brought about, {ſays ſome one ? 1 have 
elſewhere told you, that height of Wat 
and Thought, was a true _ reflected 
from the natural Grandeur of the Soul ; 
and -for this reaſon, we often admire the 
naked Thought of ſome perſons, tho' the 
never ſpeak word, becauſe of the -ondiinas 
we Conceive in their Soul : As for example, 
the ſilence of 4jax in Hell, 1n the Eleventh 
Odyſ/ea. *Tis a ſullen, {corniul filence, ex- 
pretfing his diſdain of the fubmuſſions of 
Ulyſſes, and has ſomething in it greater than 
whatſoever he could have ſaid. 

The firſt accomplifhment then of a true 
Orator 1s, that his Soul ought not to be low 
and groveling. For 1t cannot be, that thoſe 

= who 
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who have had their conceits ſervile, . and 
their inclinations ſordid all their life, ſhould 
compole any thing Great, . and worthy E- 
ternity, Their Diſcourſes only can be 
lively and rais'd, whoſe Thoughts are high 
and vigorous : As that reply of Alexanaer, 
when he had refus'd the offer Darzus made 
him of half his Kingdom in Dowry with 
his Daughter. Z/ would have accepted the 
' Propoſal, ſays Parments to him, zf { had been 


Alexander ; Aud ſo would 7, replies he, if | 


{ had been Parmenio. None but an Alexan- 
der cou'd talk at this elevated' rate. This 


Sublimity and height of Thought 1s that | 


which makes the principal beauty of 
Flomer. Thus in the - Character of the 
Goddeſs of Diſcord, he deſcribes her with 
her Head in the heavens, and yet marching 
on the ground. And one may ſafely ſay, 
that thoſe are not ſo much the dimenſions 
of 'Diſcord, as of the fancy of Fomer, 
which 1s unconfin'd and boundleſs. How 
far different is that image of He/tod's in his 


Shield, if that Piece is his, who ſpeaking of 


the Goddeſs of * Deſpair, ſays, that 
Snivel from her Noſtrils flow'd. 


This Idea 1s fitter to turn our ſtomach, 
than to raiſe an awful, reverential dread. 
But what a ſacred Grandeur does the other 


— _ 


* Tan. Faber, 


Man 
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Man preſent the Gods in, deſcribing Juno 


and Pallas riding down the plains of heaven 
to the liege of 7roy? He tells us, that 


As far as he, who plac d upon the Shore, 
Can ſee all round him from ſome airy Tow r, 
So far th e/Etherial Steeds ſtretch at one bound. 


He makes their leap as large as the World, 
and are not we ready to cry out, that it 
they were to make a ſecond, (fo ſtately is 
his Hyperbole ! ) there would not be room 
enough for them in the Univerſe? And how 
majeltically does he draw the Gods a fighting? 


The Heav'ns rattl'd, and the Skies did tremble. 


And in another place, 'where he draws 
Neptune 1n a Rage, ſhaking the ſeas and 
earth before his engagement : 


The King of Shades in his dark. Realm below, 
Leapt from his Throne, affrighted at the blow. 
He trembl'd, leſt the God ſhoud let in Day, 
And thro' the Center his black, Court diſplay 
To humane ſight, and to th immortal Powers, 
Diſmal and wild, which ev'ry God abhors. 


You fee, my deareſt Friend, the grandeur 
of his Thoughts : the Earth open to its 
Center, Hell diſplay'd, and the whole frame 
of the World ready to be dii-Jjointed and 
over-turn'd. Heaven, Hell, all things mor- 
tal and immortal ſeem to ſhare 1a the battle, 
and in the danger. But theſe images, tho' 
full of terror, -are to be look'd on as Alle- 

C 2 gories, 
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gories, and Reſemblances only; otherwiſe 
they are prophane, and do not raiſe the 
Character of the Gods high enough. And 
for my part, 1f. I may ſpeak what I think, 
when I tec in Fomer, the wounds, the facti- 
ons, the puniſhments, the fetters, and the 
various calamiries of the Gods, I look upon 
him, as 1f he ſtretch'd his Wit, to raiſe his 
Grecian Hero's up to the ſtate of the Gods, 
and to debaſe the Gods into the dwarhſh 
ſize of Men. Nay, he makes them even 
more. wretched than Men; for death 1s the 
haven where all humane woes find a ſhelter. 
But as he has repreſented the Gods, he de- 
{cr1hes them 1mmortal indeed, but 'tis rather 
in their miſeries, than in their natures. He 
muſt then be thought much more ſucceſsful 
in his performance, when he paints the 
Gods in their true Pomp and Gallantry ; 
free from all mortal 1mperfe&@ions, refin'd 
from their paſſions. Thus in the deſcrip- 
tion of Neptune, taken notice of by many 
before me : 

At ev'ry. ſtep th immortal Neprune took, 

The Mountains trembl d, and the Forrefts ſhook. 


And a little after, 


O're Waves he drove, while from deep watry Cells 
Vaſt Whales ſpring up,and wanton round his wheels. 
Proud looks the Sea beneath her ſovereign God ; 
She howage pays, and buſhes calm his Road. 


Nor 
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Nor was the Law-giver of the Zews an 
ordinary Man, becauſe he ſets forth the 
divine Power ſuitably to its majeſty and 
greatneſs. For he hints 1n the very entrance 
of his Laws, as it every thing ſtarted into 
Being at the meer word of God. God ſaid, 
Let there be Light, and there was Light. 
Let there be an Earth, and there was an 
Earth. It would perhaps be tedious to you, 
my deareſt 7 erentianus, after theſe deſcrip- 
tions of the Grandeur of the Gods, if I 
ſhould ſhew in what gallantry our great 
Poet deſcribes his Hero's. A thick malt had 
{ſpread over the Grecian Army, and hinder'd 
it from engaging. Here 4jax not knowing 
what to relolve on, cries out, 


Diſperſe, ye Gods, -this gloom of horrid Night, 
And let our Eyes behold the joyful Light - 
Chear onr benighted Troops with one bright Ray, 
And in pure Air your Heav nly Rage diſplay. 


This, if you conſider it, was a demand 
worthy Jax. He does not pray for Life; 
this would have been a petition beneath an 


Hero: Burt that alone which troubles him . | 


1s, that he can find no opportunity in the 
Dark of {ſignalizing his courage. He re- 
queſts then 1n a Paſſion, that the Light may 
appear, that he may 2t leaſt find a noble 
Grave, tho' he ſhould chance to be engag'd 
even againit 7Zupzter himſelf, And 1n his 
tliads, Homer is like a propitious Gale, 

C 3 which 
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which wafts on his Hero's with full Sails. 
He ſeems nor ſo much to labour under a 
Pallion, as an Inſpiration : 


As Mars in Fury thro' a Battle roves, 
As ſudden Flames rage o're the yielding Groves, 
Thus gay, thus great the God-lihg Hero moves. \, 


But I pray you mind, for ſeveral reaſons, 
how he. flags in his Oady//ea ; where we 
may ſee how proper 1t 1s for great Wits, 
when they grow old and decay, to pleaſe 
themſelves with Tales, and old Stories. For 
] could give you many reaſons to convince 


you, that he wrote his Oay/ea after his | 
{liads. And firlt, 'tis a: certain truth, . that | 
a great many things in his Oay{ea, are only | 
ſequels of the misfortunes which we meet | 


with 1n the /fhads, and which he has re- 
moy'd over into this laſt work, as reſulting 


from the Wars of 7Troy. The calamities of 


the 7lzad's are often lamented by the Hero's 
of the Oay//ea, as ſuch as were commonly 
known, and had happen'd a good while 
ago. So that the Oay/ſea ſeems only an Ept- 
logue to the /hads. Thus Aeftor, 


There war-like Ajax, there Achilles Les, 
There lies Patroclus pradent as a God, 
There my lov'd Son 160, makes his laſt abode. 


And the reaſon of this difference ſeems 
to be, becauſe Homer wrote his /liads 1n 
the vigour of his Wit, and therefore the 
whole body of it is Jull of Buſineſs and 
AQtion, 


——— 
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Aion, and' all over Dramatick : But the 
Oayſſea, which is the humour of old age, 
1s full of Tales and Fables ; ſo that Homer 
in the latter, 1s Iike the Sun, when 1t 1s 
Juſt ſetting, which keeps the ſame largeneſs, 
but not the ſame heat and ſtrength. He 
{trikes no longer on the ſame Key : there 1s 
nothing of that Sub/zme which runs through 
the 7hads with an even pace, without e1- 
ther rub or ſtop. There 1s no train of 
Paſlions rang'd cloſe to one another. He 
has no more the ſame ſtrength, the ſame 
fluency of reaſoning, ſo neccflary for an 
Orator, and mixd with ſo many natural 
colours of things. We may call it the eb. 


bing of his War, which like ſome great Sea, 


{ contracts 1t ſelf, and forſakes 1ts ancient 


ſhores, yet 1s great within its narrowelt 
boundaries. He 1s ſhll ſtrag'ling 1nto his 
wild Fancies, and Tales of Anz ht-Errantry. 
When I talk thus, I have not forgotten he 
pictures he has made of Tempelts, and of 
the adventures of the Cyc/ops, and ſome 
other matchleſs paſſages. For tho' the cold- 
neſs of old age reigns through the generality 
of his Piece, yet 'tis the old age of Homer 
which ſometimes recruits with a generous 
ſally. But even in his ſhining Parts, he 
interweaves Fable too much with Action. 
I have been ſomething large on this Head, 
that I might make 1t plain, that the moſt 
rais'd Wits flag into meer Chat, when the 


nerves of their Spirit begin to flacken. 
C 4 Ot 
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Of this rank 1s ZZomer's great Bottle, where 
#£olus Tuns up the Winds, and the friends 
of Ulyſſes transform'd by Circe into Swine, 
' whom Zozlas drollingly calls, Z:77le whining 
ſucking-Pigs : Fupiter nurs'd by Doves ; 
the young Godling brought up like a young 
Pigeon, I aflure you: Ulyſſes's long Falt for 
ten days together after his Ship-wrack ; 
and all the Legend of murdering Penelope's 
Suitors. All that can be {aid to excuſe them, 
1s, that they are ingenious Dreams ; the 
Dreams of a God. And all the remark which | 
can be made on the Oayſſea, 1s, that great | 
Poets, and famous Writers, when their Soul 
has not heat enough to deſcribe a Paſſion, 
they betake themſelves to draw the humours 
and manners of Men. Of this kind 1s all | 
that long Diſcourſe of Ulyſſes with has ler- | 
vant Zumans, when 1n diſguiſe he dives | 
into his inclination, and into the characters | 
of the Suitors; which 1s a kind of diverting 
Comedy, .where the different humours of | 
Mankind are deſcribd. 


CaS47 VILA 


Of the improving of this kind of Sublime 
by Circumſtances, and Incidents. 


Ho us enquire next, whether there is | 
KR any other method to make the Thoughts | 
22 a Diſcourſe ſ/ublme. As there 1s nothing | 

in 
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in the World, which 1s not attended by a 
train of circumſtances, 1t wou'd be an 1n- 
fallible ſecret ro 1mprove the grandeur of 
a Diſcourſe, 1t we knew how+to make a 
ſu:table choice of the moſt Illuſtrious, and 
by binding them 1ngeniouſly together, to u- 
nite them into one Body. For as the choice 
of the Circumſtances on one hand, ſo wou'd 
the variety on the other, make a very a- 
o_ proſpeCt to entertain the Hearer's 
ancy. Thus Sappho deſigning to paint the 
rage of Love, {he muſters from every part 
Incidents, which follow and S——_ this 
Paſſhon. But her Wit appears with the 
greateſt luſtre, in making choice of thoſe 
Incidents, which beſt expreſs the fury of 
Love, and in binding them together with 


the hneſt addreſs. 


l. 
Happy who near you ſigh, for you alone, 
Whe hear you ſpeak, or whom you ſmile upon : 
They well for this might ſcorn a Starry Throne. 


IT. 
To thts compar d the Bliff which Gods do prove, 
No Envy raiſes ; for the Bleſt above 
Ne're taſted Toys compar'd to thoſe of Love. 


IIT. 
When e're I look,on you, thro ev'ry Vein, 
Subtil as Lightning flies the nimble Flame, 
I'm all o're Rapture, while all over Pain. 


And 


bal 
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IV. | 
Hind while my Soul does in theſe Tranſports ſtray, 
Ay Voice diſdains to teach my Tongue its way ; 
Each Faculty does now its truſt betray. 


V. 
A Cloud of wild Confuſion veils my ſight, 
Sowa vainly ſtrike my Ears, my Eyes the Light, 
Soft Langmſhments my Senſes diſunite. 


VI. 
Swift tremblings ſtreight o're all my Body fly, 
Life frighten'd thence, Love does her place ſupply, 
Diforder'd, breathleſs, pale, and cold, 1 dye. 


Paraphrasg'd by a Lady of Quality. 


Are not you raptur'd to ſee how ſhe 
humours all things ? Her Soul, her Body, 
her Tongue, her Eyes, her Ears, her Beauty, 
are drawn as ſo many different Perſons, juſt 
at the point of expiring. And with what 
contrary Paſhons 1s ſhe mov'd ? She freezes, 
the burns ; ſhe 15 mad, ſhe 1s very wiſe ; ſhe 
1s afraid her Heart 1s juſt burſting ; that 
one would think, that ſhe was not poſleſt 
by only one Paſſion, but that the whole 
circle of them made a genera], jarring Ren- 
dez-vous 1n her Breaſt. All true Symptoms 
of thoſe who are: far gone in Love. And 
the fineneſs of her Diſcourſe ſeems to re- 
{ujr from the grand Circumſtances, ingent- | 
ouſly invented, and ſuitably combin'd. _ 

when 
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when Homer draws a Tempeſt, he deſcribes 
all that may poſlibly happen dreadful] 1n it. 
But the Author of the Ar:maſpians thinks 
that he has made a very aſtoniſhing De. 
{cription, when he cries out, 


What F renty :th' unhappy Sailor reigns ? 

Who far from Land lives on the watry Plains ; 
Slavry and Woe on his rough Voyage wait, 
And while his Soul ſhakes at approaching Fate, 
His Eyes and Hands he lifts up tow'rds the Sky 
In vain + His Pray'rs are ſcatter'd as they ſly. 


But we may eaſily ſee, that this | wap Is 
rather florid and affetted, than pleaſant and 
agreeable. Burt let us obſerve how Homer 


deſcribes a Ship-wrack in this following 
place amongſt many others : 


As when the ſwelling Waves rais'd by a Storm, 
Ap ainſt ſome well-rigo'd Hulk their fury arm, 
She's daſh'd all o're with foam,the Wind prevails, 
And inrouoh Murmurs hurries through her Sails - 
Death ſeems to threaten. in each riſmg Wave, 
The fearful Tars in vain thetr T opſails reef. 


Aratus would gladly refine upon this hint, 
by adding, 


A ſlender Plank, guards them from preſent Fate. 


But by making the Thought too fine, he 
has lefſen'd it, and diveſted it of its natural 


Terror. For by ſhewing what the Danger 
is, 
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1s, he makes it appear ſmaller. A ſlender 
Plank, guards them from Fate. Well : while 
1t does ſo, they are ſafe enough, and do nat 
need to fear a waſhing. But Homer does 
not define what the Danger is; only he 
paints, as ina Table, his Mariners ready 
to be drown'd at every Wave which hoams 
in; and his very words [in the Original] 
carry the picture of Danger ſtampt on them. 
The ſame artifice has Archzhochus tollow'd in 
the deſcription of his Tempeſt ; and De- 
moſthenes 1n that Specch, where he ſhews 
what Conſternation reign'd in Athens, at 
the News of the taking of Zlatea. [t was 
grown very late, lays he, when the News ar- 
rzved, &c. They both gargle, and neatly 
combine the grand Circumſtances of their 
Subjects, placing in them nothing that 1s 
light, indecent, or Pedantick. For little, 
mean Circumſtances, like rubbiſh, or rough 
Stone in ArchiteCture, deface the Symmetry, 
more than they aggrand1ze the Bulk. 


CW AT. DAY, 
Of Amplification, or Enlargement. 


Arallel to the former helps to Sublimi- 
P ty 10 Thoughts, 1s Amplification or 
.nlargement : For when the Subje&s which 
we manage, or the Controverſies which we 
plead, require larger periods, and form'd 


of 
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of more parts, we may raiſe our felves, as 
it were, by 1teps, and each latter Sentence 
ſhall te an advance in the Roundlet (if I 
may ſo call it) above the former, And this 
Art may be of great ſervice to rank a Dif- 
courſe into its Topicks, or to aggravate, 
or to confirm, or to ſet a matter of Fat 
(for there are thouſand uſes of it) inits true 
light ; or laſtly, to manage a Paſſion. Bur 
an Orator muſt know, that no Amplification 
can be genuine, 1 1t 1s not accompany'd 
with Grandeur and Sublimity : unleſs Pity 
1s to be moy'd, or ſomething to be debas'd 
and exploded. If any where elſe you part 
Grandeur from Amplification, you tear its 
Soul from its Body. For when 'tis depriv'd 
of ſuch a ſupport, it grows faint, it has no 
ſtrength, or proportion. But let us for greater 
clearneſs, open very conciſely, the diſtin&- 
on between Amplification, and that which 
we talk'd of in the laſt Chapter, which was 
nothing elſe but a combination of ſuitable 
Circumſtances ; and Jet us farther enquire 
how Amplification 1n general 1s difterenc'd 
from Sublime. 
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CHAP.'X. 

Where Amplification , or Rhetorical En- 

largement is defind, and farther ex- 
plain'd, j2, 


Am not, I mult confeſs, pleas'd with that 
Character the common Rhetoricians 
give us of Amplification. Amplification 1s, 
lay they, a Quality of a Diſcourſe which en- 


larges the things contain'd in it, and raiſes it 


to its nobleſt height. For 'this Character 
may be apply'd to Sublime 1n general ; to that 
which moves the Pallions, and to that which 
colours the Diſcourſe, for they all aggran- 
dize. Burt the difference ſeems to Iy 1n this, 


That Sublimaty raiſes a Diſcourſe ; but Am- | 


plification enlarges and widens it only. The 


former may ſometimes be included in one | 
{ingle Thought ; but the latter 1s always at- | 


rended with number, and variety. So that | 


Amplification, to give a general 1n-fight into 


It, 1s nothing elſe bur a muſtering together | 
all thoſe hints, which may be drawn from | 


all the particular Circumſtances of things, 


and all the Topicks into which a Speech as | 


rang'd, which fills the Diſcourſe, and 
{ſtrengthens 1t, enforcing what was ſaid 
in the entrance of a Diſcourſe 1n its full 
vigour, and {treſs. It 1s difterent from the 


Arguments and Proofs of a Diſcourſe ; be- | 
cauſe they. prove that which 1s doubted of, | 
but this aggravates and enlarges it to the | 
greatelt extent. An | 


-- 
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* An Appendix to the Tenth Chapter, 
containing Reflettions by way of Compa- 
riſon between Demolthenes axd Cicero, 
in regard to Amplification. 


[cero, by a rich vein of Eloquence, like 

a ſpacious Sea, ſpreads himſelf into a 
diffus'd Grandeur. His Paſſions are extream- 
ly lively, full of Flame, and ſparkling Fury. 
Demoſthenes 1s more majeſtical and concte. 
He 1s far from being dry or cold, but net- 
ther 1s he {ſo fluent as the Roman, nor can 
he mould his Soul to copy out, and humour 
ſuch a variety of Idea's. I only judge, my 
deareſt Terentianus, by that light which 
we Grecians can have of Roman compo- 
ſures ; and by that light, tho'I judge them 
both grand Originals in their kinds, yer 
are their Beauties different. Our Country- 
man's Sublinuty conſiſts 1n a ſhort, reſerv'd, 
and clencht Style; Ccers's in a luxurian 
and diffus'd one. We may compare our o0wsa 
Orator, on the account of the violence. 
ſwiftneſs, ſtrength, and eagerneſs, by which 
he conſumes and carries all before him, af 1 
may ſo ſpeak, to a Hurricane, or to Thunder. 
But Cicero 1s like a mighty Flame, which 
| diſplays it ſelf, and riſes intothe Air with 


* There is 4 conſiderable Deel in this place inthe Original, 


= 
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a Blaze, which ſtill rages, and cannot be 
quench d, or ſtopt ; which a&s varioufly 
according to the difference of its Fuel, and 
feeds on whatſoever it meets. But you are 
a better Judge of this, thanI am. In the 
upſhot, The Style of Demoſthenes ſeems to 
| be better fitted for ſtrong Aggravations, and 
vehement Paſſions ; where the Audience 1s 
to be {truck into a Conſternation. But the 
diffus'd Style is more happy ; where the Au- 
dience 1s to be foften'd, or wheed[Þ'd as it 
were, into any thing. And without difpute, 
an open, diffus'd Style 1s fitter for Common- 
Places, for the cloles of Speeches, Digrefli- 
ons, Narratives, Praiſe or Diſpraife, Hiſto- 
ries, Natural Philolophy, and feveral other 
Ules. 


— 


CU AP. X15, 
Of Imitation, another way of improving 
that Sublime, which conſiſts in Height of 
Thoughts ; ſhewn from Plato's Writings. 


O reſume our firſt deſign, tho* Plato's 
Style 1s Sublime, yet 1t flows without 

any noiſe. As you may have diſcover, if 
you have read his Books of a Common-wealth. 
Thoſe Wretches, ſays he, who nerther have 
Wiſdom or Yertue, have ſtill their [nclmations 


bent downwards to the ground, and labour all | 


their Life under a Capital Miſtake. They 


never | 
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never lift up their Eyes towards Truth, it has 
no Charms for 'em, for they have no rehſb of 
its refin'd and laſting Pleaſares ; but bowing 
towards the Earth, like Brutes, they drown 
their Reaſon m feaſts, jollity and debauches. 
Their eager Deſire, and imſatiable Fury after 
theſe Dehghts, incite *'em to mangle and kill 
one another. And becauſe Nature has not 
arm'd 'em with Horns and Foofs, like other 
Beaſts, to puſh or kick with, they contrive in- 

ftruments of Iron and Steel, by which they 
| execute their brutal deſigns. But this great 
Man, 1f we wall mind him, has diſcover'd 
another way, which leads us ſuccetsfully to 
Sublime. What is this way then? "Tis an Imi- 
tation, or Emulation of thoſe great Poets 
| and Writers, who have liv 'd before us. And 
| this 1s the mark, my deareſt Friend, that 
we all ought to level at. And certainly we 
may often ſte Men, who are raptur'd and 
| inſpir'd by another's Spirit, like the Prieſteſs 
of polo, raviih'd with the God upon the 
ſacred Tripod. There is an hole open 1nto the 
Ground, from whence iſſues out a breeze of 
Wind, a gale wholly Celeſtial, which makes 
her big 1mmediately with the Divine Power, 
and forces her to ſpeak her Oracles. Thus 
the Majeſty of the Old Writers 1s breath'd 
from their works, like Celeſtial blaſts from 
ſo many Tripods, into the Souls of their Im1. 
tators. And the very dulleſt, and moſt unfit 


' | for Inſpiration, are tranſported by a Prophe- 


tick Spirit, which is none of their own. 
| D This 
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This made Herodoius the moſt nice Imita- 
tor of Homer ; and before him Sze/echorus 
and Archilochus. But above all, Plato has 
been the moſt ſuperſtitious 1n his Imitation; 
out of Fomer, as out of a ſpacious Foun- 
tain, he conveys through Pipes, if I may ſo 
ſpeak, a thouſand ſtreams into his own Com- 
poſures. And this I could prove, but that 
1t has been done already to my hands, by a 
famous Platoniſlt, A17monius. Neither ought 
this to be look'd on as ſtealth, no more than 
one's taking the Manners, the Pi&ures, or 
any other Pieces of work done by another, 
for our own Models to copy after. And 1n 
truth in my Opinion, Plato never performs 
ſo happily in his Treatiſes of Philoſophy, 
as when from colder Diſcourſes he inſen- 
ſibly falls into Poetical Thoughts and Flights, 
* and like a freſh Champion, enters the Laſt 
to diſpute the Prize with Homer, who has 
been the wonder of all Ages. And tho' he 
does 1t perhaps with too much Fury, and in 
a braving Poſture, yet 1s this heat advanta- 
y1ous to him, to raiſe his Spirit, ſince Fe/tod 
has told us, that Jealonuſy of Honour rs the 
greateſt mcentve 10 Courage. And this Con- 
teſt with our Anceſtors for Excellency, 1s 
the braveſt, the nobleſt; where Vidtoryus 
attended with the moſt illuſtrious Crown, 


and the Foil with very little Shame and 


Diſhonour. 
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CHAP. ZEW. 


Of Helps to true Imitation. 


VWE we labour out ſome great De- 
ſign, which defires Height and Ma- 
jelty, it is convenient to figure in our Minds, 
ow Homer wou'd have expreſt it, or what 
height Plato, or Demeſfthenes would have 
given it; orif it 1s 1n Hiſtory, Thacydides. 
Theſe greatPerſonages preſenting themſelves 
ro our Fangies, and ſhining like ſo man 
Flambeaux before us, w1ll raiſe our Souls 7 
high, that they may reach the moſt lofry 
Images of things ; eſpecially if we farther 
{tamp on our Minds, What would Fomer, or 
Demoſthenes think of this Expreſſion, if the 
heard it? How would they be pleas'd wit 
it ? It would alliſt us to arrive at Per- 
fe&ion, ſerioully to imagine that we were 
going to give an account of our Writings, 
before ſuch a {tri&t Court of Juſtice, where 
we ſhould have the greateſt Hero's of An- 
tiquity both for our Judges, and Witnefles. 
This would be a noble SpeCtacle. But a 
{tronger Motive to raiſe our Souls, is to con- 
ſider what Judgment all Poſterity will make 
of us. For 1f a Man 1s afraid, or jealous that 
his Writings will live no longer than him- 
ſelf, of neceſlity his ProduQtions will te 
blind and imperfect Cubs ; he'll never give 
himſelf the trouble to finiſh them, nor can 
they eyer flouriſh to Poſterity. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII; 


Of Images, a Third Method of improving 
the Sublimity, or height of Thoughts, or 
Spirit, 

rom Images, my deareſt Youth, which 

ſome call Pi&tures, or Filtions, are 
very .uſefu] to give Weight, Majeſty, and 

Strength to a Diſcourſe. Image 1n general 

15 a Thought capable of being expreſt neatly, 

and which makes a Picture of a thing 1n the 

Spirit, of what kind ſoeyer. But ina ſtrifter 

and cloſer Sence, 1t 1s when by a Rapture, 

and extraordinary Sally of the Sou], we fancy 
that we ſee the Things we ſpeak of, and re- 

. preſent them to the Hearers, fo that they may 

fee them too. Now the uſe of Images 1n Poetry 

and Rhetorick 1s different. Their deſign 1n 

Poetry 1s, to ſurprize ; in Rhetorick, to clear : 

but in both, to move. Thus Oreftes when he 

fancies that he ſees the Furies in Zaripides. 


O Mother 
At length be mod when thy Oreſtes prays, 
And to their native Deep the Furies chaſe. 
Their Snakes infernal hiſs around my Ears, | glares. 
Their bloody Eye balls roul, their gaſtly Viſage 


Again, 
Alas they kill me, whither ſhall I flie? 


-— — 
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The Poet here does not ſee the Furies, 
et he draws ſuch a natural Image of them, 
| that he almoſt makes his Audience ſee them. 
. And certainly Euripides is extremely happy 
in expreſling Love and Madneſs, and fur. 
afles even himſelf in them. Tho! in ſeveral 
other places he 1s bold, and daring enough 
in his Expreſſhions, his Genius 1s not na- 
turally Sub/;me, yet does he {train it up to 
the height of Tragedy, and as the Poet 


has it, 


With his curl'd Tail his rugged Flanks he ſmites, 
And by each ſtroke himſelf to War incites. 


As we may obſerve 1n that place, where 
the Sun talks to Phaeton, when putting the 
reins of his Chariot 1n his hands, he ſays, 


*O're milder Regions, and in calmer Air, 

* Far from hot Libya's Sky thy Motion ſteer : 

* For there my Chariot in its flaming Courſe, 

* Ne're was refreſht by Dews,or cool d by Show'rs. 


And afterwards, 


© The ſeven Stars are marks to guide thy way. — 
Th impatient Youth, who ill endur d thu ſtay, 
Snatcht up the Reins, and from the ſteepeſt Sky, 
Vext by his Whips, the winged Courſers fly ; 
Ore vaſt extended Plains of Air they hie. 
In vain hu Sire from his * own bleſk Abode 

| By new Direttions ſhews the Starry Road, &c. 


* The Greek is, Mounted on a Star ; but Boileau renders it, Dru 


plus b aut des Cieux, 
D 2 Would 
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Would not one fancy, that the Soul of 
the Poet was mounted on the Chariot, and 
ſhar'd the ſame dangers with Phaeron? 


That 1t made anequal-Flight with the Ce-, 


leſtial Horſes ? For if he did not range a- 
long the Heavens, if he was not an aſſiſtant 
to them, cou'd he ever limn out the Expe- 
dition with that exaftneſs? His Images are 
alſo as lively in that place of his Caſſandra. 


But O ye Warlike Trojans, &Cc. 


The Pictures of L/&/chylus are ſometimes 
exceedingly Heroick and Great, as in his 
Tragedy ot his Seven Hero's at the Siege of 
Thebes; where a meſlenger brings Zreocles 
the news of the Seven Generals, who had 
unmercifully {worn in ſome ſence their own 
Deaths. 


Seven Hero's, Chieftains all, and all renown'd 
For blackeſt Deeds, a bleeding Bull ſurronnd, 
Their Eands imbru'd in ſmoaking gore, they join, 
And in a ſolemn, fatal Oath combine. 

By the ſtern Deities of War, and Fear, 

And on a ſable Buckler, fix'd, they ſwear, &Cc. 


But thts Poet ofcen flags, by ſoaring too 
high, into haggard, rough and wild Idea's. 
And Euripides, by his eager Ambition of 
being lofty, often ſtumbles into the ſame 
danger. For inſtance, in ,/&/chylus the Pa- 
lace of Zycurgus, falls into an horrible Fit 
of Divine Fury and Enthuſiaſm, after a 
itrange rate, at the appearance of Bacchus : 


With 
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With the mad Prieſts the gilded Roofs conſpire, 
And the whole Palace joins the ranting Chogr. 


Euripides has made uſe of the very ſame 
Thought, but he has ſoften'd it by a peculiar 
kind of 'Turn : 


While th'Ecchoing Mount does to their Notes reply, 
The chearful Mount ſeems Partner in their Foy. 


- Sophocles 18 very curious 1n Imagery, par- 
ticularly where he introduces Oeazpus dying, 
and burying himſelf 1n the middle of a Fem- 
pelt rais d by a Miracle, And where the Ghoſt 
of Fchilles appears in golden Armour upon his 
Tomb, when the Grecians were jult unmoor- 
ing for theirVoyage. But I know not whether 
any Man has repreſented a more lively 
Image of this Apparition, than Szmonzdes. 
But 4t would be too tedious, to hint at all 
the excellent Images, which might be dal- 
cover'd amongſt the Poets. But to return : 
Images in Poetry are commonly ſtock'd with 
fabulous, vaſt and incredible Incidents ; but 
in Rhetorick, the Beauty of an Image con- 
fiſts in repreſenting a thing as 1t was acted, 
and according to the Life. For Poetical and 
Legendary Fitions in Oratory carry along 
with them courſe and 1ll-ſuited Digreſſions, 
and really fall into the utmoſt Extravagance. 
Yet our Modern Orators are hugely taken 
with them. Theſe fine Orators as — = Au 
be thought, ſee the Furies ſometimes, as well 
as the fine Poets, Nor do theſe conceited 
D 4 Wits 
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Wits mind that poor, Oreftes is mad in 
Euripides, when he cries out, 


Oh ! looſe, thou cruel Fiend, thy Paws which bind 
Ay tortur'd Limbs, for endleſs Racks deſign'd. 


What 1s the uſe then of Images in Ora- 
tory ? *Tis, beſides other influences, to-en- 
liven and warm a Diſcourſe. Inſomuch that 
when they are artfully interwoven into the 
Proofs and Arguments, they do not only 
perſwade, but ſubdue and as 1t were bring 
down the ſtomach of an Audience. 7f a 
Man, ſays an Orator, heard a great noiſe be- 
fore the Hall of Juſtice, and another at the 
fame time comes and tells him, that the os 424 
7s open, and that the Slaves are making their 
eſcape. There is no old Man ſo laden with 
Tears, no young one ſo careleſs, but would run 
as faſt as he could to help. But if in the 
hurry, any one ſhould pornt out.the Author of 
this Confuſion ; the Wretch were unaone, he 
would not have leiſure given him to ſpeak for 
himſelf, but would be torn a preces on the ſpot. 
Fiyperides uſes this artifice 1n that. Speech, 
where he gives an account of that Decree 
which paſt after the Rout at Chearonea, when 
the Slaves were ſet free. 77 was not the 
eloguence of the Orators, lays he, which * made 
this Law, but the Battle, the Defeat at Chx- 
Tonea, gc. At the ſame time that he deli- 
vers the thing, he makes an Image of 1t, 


* Eſegrbty, 


and 
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and by this Art does ſomething more than 
prove and perſwade. For as we are always 
naturally touch'd with that which ſparkles 
and ſhines moſt; ſo the Soul of an Audience 
1s eaſily {truck by that Image, which diſplays 
it ſelf in a croud of Reaſons, and which 
darting on the Fancy, hinders it from making 
a ſearch into the {trength of the Arguments, 
dazling 1t with that hight, by which 1t en- 
circles a Diſcourſe. Nor is 1t unaccount- 
able, why this ſhould have ſuch an influence 
over us: for when two Bodies are join'd, 
that which has the greateſt force, attraQts to 
it ſelf the power and efficacy of the other. 
But I have talk'd long enough of that 
Sublime, which ariſes from the height of 
Thoughts, and which proceeds, as 1 have 
ſhewn, either from greatneſs of Soul, or from 
Imitation, or from Images. 


CHAP. XIV.16. 
* Of the Contrivance, and Artificial Turn 
of Figures, the third Cauſe of Sublime, 
and particularly of Apoſtropha's. 


F to my former Method, we muſt 
A next rank our Figures. For they, as 
I hinted before, are not the leaſt conducing 
to Sublime, if they are ſuitably contriv'd. 
To give a Platform of them all, it not an end- 
leſs buſineſs, would at beſt be a tedious one, 


[EY 


* The Second Source of Sublime [ the Paſons ] is omficted, be- 
cauſe Longinus bad made a diſlin@ Treatiſe of them, © 
O 
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So that I ſhall only touch upon a few, yet 
fuch as moſt raiſe a Diſcourſe, to ſhew 
that I laid down nothing but Truth. De- 
moſthenes 1s deſirous to vindicate his own 
Counſels, tho' unſucceſsful, and ſhew that 
the Athenians had made no falle itep in 
fighting with Ph:/7p, according to his mea- 
ſures. How mult he do this then to the beſt 
advantage ? You have not done amiſs, you have 
made nv falſe flep, my noble Countrymen, lays 
he, mm venturing your Lives for the ſafety and 
freedom of Greece, and you have Precedents 
which will infallibly bear ye out in this Attion. 
Fir ſure thoſe Hero's are not to be blam'd, 
nor aid they itt, who fought for the ſame Cauſe 
m the Plains of Marathon, in Salamis, and 
before Platxa. When he had premis'd this, 
ſtreight on a ſudden, as if he was infpar'd, 
and had got the Divine Fury within him, 
he cries out, ſwearing by thoſe 11Iuſtrious 
Defenders of Greece; No, Countrymen, you 
have not. done ill, 7 ſwear by the Ghoſts of 
thoſe Fatriots, who ventur'd their [7ves for 
the ſame Cauſe in the Plains of Marathon. 
By this form of Oath, which I call an A4- 
poſtropha, he makes Gods of thoſe their. An- 
celtors, and hints as if all they who dy'd 
with the ſame Gallantry, ought in hike man- 
ner to be ſolemnly ſworn by, as ſo many 
Deities. And by this artifice he infuſes into 
his Tadges the courage, the ſpirit of theſe 
noble Dead ; and by diverting his Proofs 
to this /ub/ime, and moying manner of 
afficm- 
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affirming by Oaths, ſo ſurprizing, ſo ſolemn, . 
and fo authentick, he inſpires 1nto his Au-* 
dience too a kind of Antidote and Preſer. 

vative againſt all Prejudices to the Cauſe. 

He raiſes their Valour by thePraiſes he gives 

them, and makes them to conceive as high 

an Idea of this Battle,which they loſt againſt 

Philip, as of the Victories they gain'd at 

Marathon, or Salamis : and by all theſe 

fetches, ſo neatly couch'd in one Figure, he 

ſecures both Judges and Audience to his own 

ſentiments. Some Criticks pretend that De- 

moſthenes took the rough draught of this 

Oath from Zxpo/is ; where he brings in 

Miltiades, or ſome other great eMarathonian 

Patriot, ſaying, - 


T ſwear by the grand Marathonian Fight, 
Their Joys no longer ſhall my Grief excite. 


But there 1s no great wit requir'd, meer- 
ly to ſwear. The time, the place, the occa- 
{ton give grace to the Oath. But here there 
1s nothing but an Oath ex cuerpo. For he 
harangues to the Athenians in proſperity, 
and who had no need of comfort. And more- 
over he does not treat thoſe great Men as 
Gods, like Demoſthenes. Nor does he trouble 
himſelf to plant in the Souls of the Athe- 
n1ans a bravery equal to their Anceſtors ; 
and 1nſtead of ſwearing by thoſe who had 
fought for them, he ſwears by a thing with- 


out life, a Battle. But on the other hand, 
10 
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in Demoſthenes the deſign of the Oath is, to 
"egg on the Athenians after the misfortune 
at Cheronea. So that in the compaſs of a few 
words, he proves that they have not done 
Ul, he gives them an example, he confirms it 
by an Oath, he makes a Panegyrick upon 
them, and encourages them in the War a- 
gainſt Phi/ip. But as it might be reply'd to 
our Orator, that the buſineſs in hand was 
the loſs of a battle, while he was at the 
helm of affairs, and that he ſwears by viCto- 
Ties gain'd 77me out of mind; therefore to 
unhinge this obje&tion, he moves forward 
with caution, he takes an exact meaſure of 
every word, and only uſes thoſe which may 
advantage his cauſe : giving us a precedent 
how to be prudent and reſerv'd in our great- 
_ eſt tranſports. When he therefore gives an 
account how their Anceſtors fought by Land 
at Marathon, and by Sea at Salamis, and 
of the battles near Artemi/ium, and Plata ; 
he ſays not a word of their being victorious : 
he takes heed to diflemble and conceal the 
event, which was as happy in thoſe battles, 
as tragical in that of Cheronea: nay, ht ſeems 
to anticipate the objection, by rejoyning, 
Al thoſe, O Xichines, who Joſt their lives in 
this expedition were buried at the charges of 
the Common-wealth, and not only thoſe were 
honour'd at this rate, whoſe valour was ſecona- 
ed by an equal fortune. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 


That Figures loſe their beauty, if not inter- 
woven into Sublime. 7. | 


Tf will not be ſuitable 1n this place to paſs 
over a refle&ion, which I made before, 
and will explain very conciſely here: and 
it is this ; That as Figures naturally give 
ſtrength and ſupport to Sublime, lo does 
Sublime on the other fide derive a mighty 
force on Figures. But to inform you how 
it does ſo, and where, take the follow- 
ing account. We mult note, that a Diſcourſe 
which 1s wholly made up of Figures, is 
ſuſpeRed,as if it deſign'd only to cokes, under- 
mine, and decetve. Eſpecially when we talk 
before a Judge,who 1s a great Man, a Tyrant, 
a King, or a General of an Army ; he ſ{treizght 
reſents 1t, that he ſhould be wheedl'd like a 
Child by the Quillets of a Rhetorician, who 
has a mind to ſhew his skill. Nay 1t 18 odds, 
but that taking theſe artifices as affronts, he 
Hies out into the wildeſt paſſion : But it he 
chances to controul his anger, and lets him- 
ſelf be ſweeten'd by the charms of the ha- 
rangue, yet {t]] he entertains a ſtrong aver- 
ſion from believing what 1s ſaid. And for 
this reaſon, that 1s the beſt Figure, that is 
beſt diſlembled, and which 1s not known 
to be a Figure. Now there 1s no Help, or 
Arr more admirable to keep a Figure from 
appear 
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appearing, than ſublime and pathetick > for 
the f Art of Yheedling being ſurrounded 
with great and ſhining expreſſions, 1s con- 
ceal'd and darken*d by their Juſtre, that it 
cannot at all be diſcoverd, or ſuſpeQted. 
Witneſs that paſſage of Demoſthenes I be- 
fore toucht on, 7 ſwear by the Ghoſts of thoſe 
Patriots, who ventur'd their hives, &c. It may 
be enquired how the Orator in this place 
hides the Figure, which he employs ? He 
darkens it by the ſplendor and brightneſs of 
the Thought. For as the le{lFr lights vaniſh 
when the Sun appears in our Hemiſphere : 
- ſo all the Fallacies of Rhetorick diſappear, 
and are obſcur'd by that grandeur, which 
encircles them on every fide. Thus 1n Paint- 
ing, when the Limner draws ſeveral Paral.- 
lels on the ſame Plane, with their lights 
and ſhades; that which addreſſes it ſelf to 
- the ſight, will be the lights, which will ſeem 
even to {tretch Hes out of the com- 
paſs of the Table, and run as it were with 
a kind of. eagerneſs to meet the eye. So 
ſublime and patherick (becauſe they carry 
a ſecret ſympathy with the motions of our 
Souls, and by reaſon of their brightneſs, and 
luſtre,) are diſplay'd to the Mind with bet- 
ter advantage, than the Figures, whoſe Art 
they fhade, and fet as it were in the dark. 
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CHA'F XL 
Of Interrogations. [&. 
Hat remark muſt I make yon Queſt- 


ons, and Interrogations ? For who 
can deny that theſe kind of Figures give a 
great deal of motion, action, and ſtrength to 
a Diſcourſe ? WH you never ao any thing elſe, 
ſays Demoſthenes tothe Athenians, than walk- 
ing about, ask one another —— What ts the 
news? And [ pray, who can telt you greater 
news than that which you ſee ? A man of Ma- 
cedonia makes himſelf Lord of Athens, and 
gzves Laws to all Greece. 7s Philip dead ? 
lays ſome one. Ao— replies another— but he 
7s very /ick. [ pray, Gentlemen, what ſignifies 
it, whether he lives, or dies? Tour own cow- 
ardize will raiſe you up another Philip. And 
in another place, Le? us weigh Anchor for 
Macedonia, ſays ſome one. —— But where 


ſhall we land? ſays a ſecond. —— The war 


zt ſelf, Gentlemen, will quickly diſcover to us 
Philips weak /ide. Tf he had deliver'd the 
thing without theſe demands, 1t would not 
have comported with the majeſty of the 
ſubje&t. But now, by his divine and fluent 
manner of propoſing Queſtions, and anſwer- 
ing them himſelf, as if he were a third 
perſon, he does by this turn, not only make 
that which he ſays more grand and ſtrong, 
but alſo more plauſible. For the Paſſions 


are 
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are never more vigorouſly ſtir'd, than when 
the Orator ſeems not to plod for that ſence 
which moves them; but when the very oc- 
cafion ſeems to produce 1t 0n.a fudden. Now 
nothing- more nearly reſembles an extem- 
porary Paſſion, than theſe kind of Queſtions 
and Anſwers, For thoſe who are ask'd about 
a thing, of which _ know the whole 
truth, feel naturally in themſelves a kind of 
motion, which hurries them along to anſwer 
on the ſudden. * 


CHA F SAVIL 
Of the Combination of ſeveral Figures. 


Here 1s nothing more effeAtve to move 

the Paſſions, than two or three Figures 
combin'd together. For when they are thus 
Join'd 1n Club, as it were, they derive to all 
that ſtrength, grace and beauty, which are 
in each apart. And this 1s viſible from a 
place of Demoſthenes againſt Midias, where 
all at one ſtroke, he caſhiers the Conjuni- 
ons, and interweaves both the Figures of 
Repetition, and Deſcription. He that abuſes 
anothe;, ſays he, does a great many things by 


* The end of this Chapter is imperfe# ; and that little which is 
teft, wou!d rather embarraſs than injlrut, ſo T bave not turnd tt. 
It ſeems to have treated of the influence of Conjunfions, exprefi 
or remov'd. And he ſhews how that Romer, defigning to deſcribe 
the horror of Circe*s Cave, and that ſorrow which Eurylochus re- 
ſented upon the loſs of his Friends, | in the Tenth odyfſea, } 
performs it by removing the Conjun&ions ; ſo that the Speech falls 
like ſo many fights, or groans. hi 

is 
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his geſtures, his eyes, his ſpeech, which the 
injur'd party cannot exattly deſcribe. And 
leſt the ſtrength of his Diſcourie ſhould 
flacken, (knowing very well, that Order and 
Method are figns, that the Orator's ſpirit 1s 
calm and undiſturb'd, and that Diſorder is 
an argument, that 1t 1s ruffl'd and diſcom- 
$d,) he is forthwith hurry'd on with the 
ame Figures. One while, proceeds he, he 
inſults over him, another while he beats him 
like an enemy, ſometimes with his Fiſts, ſomes 
times on his Face. By this aſſemblage of vio- 
Jent Figures, the Orator moves and works 
the Judges minds up to his own patch, as 
happily, as if they had ſeen the affronted 
party beaten before them. Then, as ſudden 
as a Whirlwind, he returns to his charge. 
Theſe Aﬀfuents, Gentlemen, ftir up the Paſſion 
of a Man of Spirit'; theſe are enough 10 make a 
Man out of his Wits, who ts not us'd to rake 
ſuch Abuſes. One cannot ſaſprenty concerve 
the( Horror of ſuch an Attion. He every 
where maintains the port of theſe paſſionate 
Fighres by his continued changes: ſo that 
he keeps up a kind of agreeable confuſion in 


his -m method, and in his very diſorder a 
quaint kind of order. 


Ek CHAP. 
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CH4AP. XVUL 
Upon the ſame Subjett. 


VVE; but for experiment, let us put 
the ConjunCtions to this paſſage of 


Demoſthenes, as the Imitators of 7ſocrares 
would have done. And then 1t-will run thus. 
And in good truth, we muſt not forget, that he 
who abuſes another does a great many things ; 


firlt, by his geſtures; ſecondly, by hrs eyes ; 


thirdly and laſtly, by 4:5 worce 1t ſelf. By 
evening and ſmoothing each turn by the 
addition of Conjun&ions, you may preſently 
ſee, that the {trong and eager Pathetick 
dwindles 1nto a low Pedantry, into a ſoftneſs 
which has no ſting, no point; and that all 
the heat of the Diſcourſe 1s immedaatel 

dead, and extinC& of it ſelf. Juſt as it the 
limbs of a man could be fancy'd to be ty'd, 
when he was running, his career muſt be 
preſently ſtopt : ſo when an headlong, active 
Paſſion 1s embarraſt with ConJunctions, and 
other ſuperfluous weights , 1t bears them 
with much reluQancy, it loſes the liberty of 
1ts motion, and that violence, by which 1t 


was hurry'd, like a Granado thrown out of I * 


2 Mortar. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Hyperbata. 


| om this Head fall the Zyperbara. 
L Now an Ayperbaton 1s nothing elſe 
but a miſplacing of the thoughts, or words 
in the train of a Diſcourſe ; and this figure 
carries the true ſtamp of an aQive, turbu- 
lent Paſſion. For thoſe who are movd in 
earneſt by Anger, Fear, Malice, Jealouly , 
or by whatſoever other Paſſion, (for there 
are ſo many of them, one cannot count 
them all,) labour under a continu'd con- 
fuſion. Scarce have they form'd one reſo- 
lution, but they-are preſently big with ano- 
ther ; and in the middle of the ſecond, they 
are caſting about for a third, without an 

order or connex1on, and commonly at laſt 
wheel round to their firſt deſign, Paſſion, 
like a Wind, which ſhifts through all the 
points of the compals, bandy's them each 
way, and makes them to change fides each 
minute : ſo that every moment they alter 
their thoughts, their language, and main- 


tain no order, no ſingle charaQter 1n their 


Diſcourſe. Now the beſt writers make uſe of 
Hyperbata's to reſemble this motion of Na- 
ture: for in truth Art 1s never ſoperfeR, as 
when 1t approaches ſo nigh to Nature, as to 
be miſtaken for it; and on the other hand, 

EK 2 Na» 
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Nature 1s never more fortunate, than when 
the Art, ſhe 1s dreſt in, 1s concealed and dif. 
ſembled. A proof of this we have in the Ha- 
rangue made to the /onzars in Herodotus, by 
Dionyſius of Phocea. [n good faith, our affairs 
are reduced to the laſt point of extremity, 
Gentlemen.Oar fate 7s now a ballancing, either 
to be Freemen, or Slaves, and thoſe of the worſi 
and baſeſt rank, YVagabonds. 1f you are de- 
firous then 10 eſcape the misfortunes which 
threaten you, you muſt, without any delay, ſet 
your ſebves 10 labour and induſtry ; and purchaſe 
your liberty at the rate of defeating your enc- 
mics. It he had proceeded in the natural 
order, he mult have ſaid thus : Gentlemen, 
1t lies upon you to ſet your ſelves to labour and 
mauſtry ; for our affairs are reduced to the laſt 
point of extremity, &c. So that firſt he mil- 
places that word, Genzlemen ; and does not 
uſe 1t, till he has fill'd their ſouls with fear; 
as if the greatneſs of their danger, had made 
him to forget the reſpe& he ow'd his hearers, 
in the beginning of his Harangue. In the 
next place, he perverts the order of the 
thoughts ; for before he encourages them to 
Induſtry, which 1s notwithſtanding his end, 
he gives them the reaſon for it. 7x good 
faith, our affairs are reduced to the laſt point of 
extremity. lniomuch, that the whole Speech 
ſeems not to be ſtudied and elaborate; but 
to be the produdt of paſſion, and extemporary 
effuſion. T hucydides allo 1s moſt acute in his 
Hyperbata's, and 1n his tranſplacing things, 
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which ſeem the moſt united by Nature, and 
which, one would think, could not pollibly 
be parted. As for Demoſthenes , cho' he 15 
commonly more reſerv'd than T hucyaiaes, 
yet he 1s not ſo on this ſcore ; for never did 
any one gratify his humour with them more 
than he. For in that inclination which he 
has to wake all things look as 1t they were ex- 
temporary, he conduQts his hearers forward 
by the 1ncricate mazes of his tranſpoſitions. 
Oftentimes he keeps back the firſt thought, 
as if he had a defipn to appear confus'd ; 
and mixing into his diſcourſe ſeveral diffe- 
rent things, which he winds about to ſearch 
after, often- out of his ſubje& ; he raiſes a 
concern in his Audience, who believe the 
ſpeech 1s juſt a ſinking, and againſt their 
wills, intereſts them 1n the danger, they 
think the Orator 1s in. But at laſt, on a 
ſudden, when none looks for 1t, he clenches 
It all to that purpoſe, which the peogee were 
ſo long expecting ; and by this tranſpoſition, 
which 1s as ingenious , as 1t 1s bold and 
difficult ; he moves more nicely, than if he 
had kept a method in his words. The va- 
riety of inſtances of this, may excuſe me 
from producing any ſingle one. 


CHAP. 
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CIT. rb 


Of the change of Numbers : And firſt, of 
Singulars chang'd into Plurals. 


A changes of Caſes, CollefFions, Anti 
theſes, Graadations, are {trong and 
vehement, and contribute much, as you 
know, to the embelliſhment and heightening 
of a diſcourſe ; and to the. making 1t more 
paſſionate and lively. What ſhall I ſay of the 
varying of Caſes,Tenſes,Perſons, Numbers and 
Genders? How they checquer and quicken 
a Piece? As to Numbers, there are Smpgulars 
whoſe termination 18 /ingular, but take them 
rightly,-and they have the power and force 
ol Plurals. A mighty croud of people, lays 
ſome one, ran toward's the Offmg, and made it 
ring again with their confus'd ſhouts. And 
thele Szmgulars are more to be taken notice 
of, becauſe Plurals are commonly more 
magnificent than Smgulars. For their mul- 
titude gives them majelty and grandeur. As 
1n that paſſage of Sophocies, where Oedipus 


ſays, 


Confuſion ! Horrour ! on theſe Nuptial Rites, 
Which damn d me firſt ro wear an human Image , 
And then to ſtain my Father's Bed with Inceſt. 
What ? Fathers | Brothers | Sons & Husbands too! 
What ? Wives & Mothers | S iſters & Daughters 
Oh! what a medley of Relation's here ! 
"Tis deſperately foul | 'Tis wond'rous borrid ! 
All 
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Al] theſe Names and Titles deſcribe, and 
concenter in Oedipus only on one fide, and 
in Focaſta on the other. But the Number 
being diftus'd and multiply'd into ſeveral 
Plurals, ſeems to aggrandize the misfortunes 


of Oedipus. And thus the Poet, 
Stern Hectors, and Sarpedons ſally'd out. 


Thus in that paſſage of Plato, which I have 
hinted at elſewhere, touching the A/hentans. 
They are not Pelope's, nor Cadmi's, nor A. 
gypti's, wor Danat's, nor other Salvage or 
Native Barbarians who live with us : but we 
are all Grecians, nor have we any other Blood 
m our Veins, but what 1s truly Greek. And 
commonly the things found much more 
pompouſly when the words, which expreſs 
them, are multiply'd. But we muſt take heed 
to do this only, when there 15s reaſon for it: 
when the ſubject will bear enlargement, mul- 
tiplication, aggravation; or when a paſſhon 
1s repreſented : one of theſe, atleaſt, it 
not more. For to dreſs a Diſcourſe all over 
with Bells and Trinkets, looks extremely 
Pedantick. 


CHAP. XXL R 
Of Plurals chang'd into Singulars. 


Ut on the contrary, Plarals ſhrunk into 
Singulars, ſometimes carry an high port 

of Sublimity. A Peloponneſus , ſays the 
Orator , was bandy'd into Faf#ions, Thus 
| E 4 Fero- 
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Flerodotus : When Phrynichus caus'd his 
Trageay, The Siege of Miletum, 7o be a&ed, 
all the Theatre burſt into tears. To draw 
many things 1nto one, gives ſomething of 
Body and Nerves to a Diſcourſe. In the 
upſhot, I judge that there 1s the ſame reaſon 
and ground for both theſe Figures. For 
whether you multiply Smgu/ars into Plurals, 
and of one thing make many, or whether 
by cloſing Plurals in one Singular, which 
ſounds agreeably to the ear, of variety you 
make unity ; 1n both caſes, the ſurprize of 
the change ſhews that you are in a Paſlion. 


i & s Aſs + +. 5 
Of the change of Tenſes. 


His 1s, when we talk of a thing paſt 
long ago, as 1f done at preſent; when 
1t looks not like a Narrative, but as if the 
fa& was really repreſented to your eyes. 
A Souldier, (ays Xenophon, being fal'n under 
rhe feet of Cyrus's Horſe, and being trodden 
upon by the Horſe, ſlabs him in the belly with 
his ſword. The wounded Beaſt curvets about, 
and ſhakes Cyrus out of the ſaddle. Cyrus 
falls ts the ground. T hucydiaes 1s much taken 
with this Figure, 
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CHAP XXII. 


' Of the change of Perſons. 
Om.” of Perſons 1s allo very moving, 


It often makes the hearer belteve, that 
he 1s 1n the middle of the danger, which the 
Poet 1s deſcribing. Thus Fomer, painting 
a very hot Engagement, 


Youd ſwear that from their Wounds freſh force 
they drew, 
That as their teils, ſo did their ſtrength renew. 


And Aratus, 
Ih that rough Month ne're venture ont to Sea. 


And thus ſomewhere Herodotus : When 


you come out of the City of Elephantina, on the 


ri/ing ſide of it, you will immediately meet 
with an Hill, from it you will fall into a Plain, 
Champion Country. When you have travel'd 
over that, you may take Ship anew , and 1m 


 twehe days you will arrive at a great City,call'd 


Meroe. You ſee, my deareſt Friend, how 
he carries your Mind along with him, and 
conducting you through ſeveral Countries , 
he ſeems rather to repreſent them to your 
eyes, than your underſtanding only. This 
rule wiſcly manag\d, captivates the hearer, 
as 1t were, and keeps him fix'd to the action. 


When your diſcourſe ſeems not to be d1- 
reed 
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rected at rovers, to all in general, but to be 
addreſt to him alone. 


Diſorder ſpread through all, nor cou'd you tell, 
For whom the brave Tydides fought ſo well. 


For by theſe appeals to the Audience, you 
render them more attentive and thoughtful, 
and more full of the things you talk of. 


CHAET AAlV. 


Of ſudden Tranſitions. 
D ingot it chances that an Author,talk- 
1 


ing of ſome one, all on a ſudden puts 

mſelf into his place, and aQts his part : 

And this Figure 1s a ſign, that the Paſhon 1s 
extremely violent. 


But HeCtor cries aloud t his Troops to quit 
The pillage of the Field, and fire the Fleet : 
© For by the Gods, that Slave who diſobeys, 
© His Life, t attone for his loſt Honour, pays. 


The Poet, as 1s the moſt proper, reſerves 
the Narration for himſelf, but preſently, 
without giving any notice of it, he puts the 
menace into the mouth of this warlike and 
furious General. And his diſcourſe would 
have grown cold, if he ſhould have inter- 
pos'd : HeCtor ſard theſe, or ſuch like words. 
But by this ſurprizing Tranſition he pre- 

vents 
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vents the Reader, and he 1s fal'n into it, 
before he is aware of it, The true uſe of 
this Figure 1s, when the time 1s ſhort, and 
the occaſion will not ler us delay it; then 
we ſhall on the ſudden be oblig'd to paſs 
from one perſon to another : as in Hecateus. 
The Ferauld being heinouſly mov'd at theſe 
things, orders the Deſcendants of the Hera- 
clidz /o withdraw. * 7 can dono more for you, 
*Gentlemen. /n the upſhot,you are unaone,and 
* you will force me 10go,and ſeek for aretreating 
* place in ſome forreign Country. Demoſthenes 
makes uſe of this Figure in his Harangue a- 
gain{t Ar;/togron,with a great deal of Paſſion, 
with the fineſt turn of 'Thought, and the 
molt beautiful variety of Perſons 1magina- 
ble. 7s there no one in this auguſt Aſſembly, 
lays he, who takes it amiſs, or 1s angry, that 
this impudent Yillam ſparns at the moſt ſacred 
of things, our Laws. A Villain did 1 ſay ? --- 
Who --- Oh ' the greateſt Villain on the face of 
the whole earth. Could nothing ſtop thy brazen d, 
thy harden'd Roguery ? Þ do not ſpeak of Gates 
or Bars, which another might break as well as 
thy ſelf. He leaves his Thought unhniſhd, 
his Paſſion holding him in ſuſpence, and d1- 
vided between two Perſons. Y/ilam ad 7 ſay ? 
Who ---- Oh ! the greateſt Villain on the face of 
the whole earth. But then on a ſudden turning 
his Harangue againſt Ar:togiton, which he 
ſeem'd to have quite thrown off, he makes 
his Diſcourſe much more moving, much 


more poinant. Thus in that tranſport of 
Pe- 
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Penchpe, when ſhe ſees an Herauld coming 


from her impertinent Lovers : 


O Herauld 

Why from the croud of Suitors are you come ? 

What news bring you 4 mournful Widow home ? 

Tobid my Handmaias lay their Tasks aſide, 

And for thoſe ins lent Gueſts a ſumptuous feaſt 
provide ? 

Tho they ſhould now their ſofteſt Courtſhip move, 

And woo with all the eloquence of Love ; 

No more with their unwelcome Suits i'll bear, 

Nor longer entertain them trifling here. 

In ſwarming Multitudes ye here reſort, 

Hnd prey on all the ſubſtance of my Court, 

Exhauſting both our ſtores of Corn and Wine, 

While at my Son's expence the Pavements ſhine. 

Sure ye have never from your Fathers heard, 

Flow great Ulyſſes in their Courts appear d. 


By another Hand. 
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CRAFT. AXV. 


Of Circumlocutton. 


Believe there is no one will doubt, but 
that Circumlocution too 1s highly uſeful 
in Sublime. For as in Muſick, the principal 
Note . ſounds more agreeably to the skilfal 
Ear, when it is 1n conſort with thoſe Dil- 
cords and different parts which reply tot : 


777707 Curiouſly turn'd round a 


{uitable 
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ſuitable word, by a natural report to it, 
makes up a Concord and Harmony, which 
form the beauty of a diſcourſe; eſpeciall 
when there 1s nothing jarring and high 
{train'd, but all things are juſtly tun'd up, 
and harmoniz'd. To evidence this, witneſs 
Plato, 1n the entrance of his funeral Ha- 
rangue : Wehave faithfully diſcharg'd our laſt 
duty to 'em, and now laden with theſe honours, 
they are performing their fatal Yoyage : the 
are condutted out of this world, with all the 
Pomp and State, which either the Publick 
could beſtow, vr their own Relations contrive. 
Do not theſe expreſſions give a more than 
ordinary height to the Diſcourſe? Does he 
not rather by the agreeable uſe of the Ctr. 
cumbocution, change the naked words into a 
kind of a muſical Cadence ? Thus Xenophon - 
Tou look upon Labour and Induſtry, as the only 
guides and condutts to an happy and pleaſant 
life : Tou have entertaind m your Souls the 
moſt generous Principle, that ever enter'd into 
a Souldier's Breaſt ; for you aote on Praiſe and 
Honour above all things in the world. Inſtead 
of ſaying, You are Tnduſtrious ; he ſays, Tou 
hook upon Labowr and Induſtry, as the only 
guides and conduits to an happy and pleaſant 
life. And thus by enlarging every thing, 
he makes his Thought more ſublime, and 
raiſes their Character 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the Abuſe of Circumlocation. 


No Qibuns can be more ſuitable than Crr- 
cumlecation, 1f it is not us'd withour 
meaſure : for then it falls faint and deadiſh, 
and reliſhes too much of the Sr Formal 
Trafie, and Bumbaſt. Thus Plato, who is a 
great admirer of Figures, and as ſome think 
employs them ſometimes without ſence, as 
in that paſſage of his Laws : You muſt not let 
the Golden Riches, and the Silver Riches take 
root in our Commonwealth. Where the Criticks 
droll, that if he had forbidden the having 
of Sheep and Oxen, he would have call'd 
them, Sheep Riches, and Oxen Riches. But 
I have been large enough,deareſt 7 erentianus, 
in explaining the Figures, the third ſource 
and cauſe of Sublime : and it is clear, that 
they make any Diſcourle more lively and 
pallionate : And Pallion has as much of Sub- 
lime, as Sublime it {elf has of Beauty and 
Grace. 


CHAP. XXVII. 30,31. 


Of the Choice of Words and Expreſſions, 
the Fourth ſource, or cauſe of Sublime. 


Ince Thought, and Expreflion are com- 
monly the one explain'd by the other, 

tet us here take a wew of the method of 
ma- 
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managing that part of the Diſcourſe which 
regards the Expreſſions. Now the choice of 
ſtately, ſublime, and fit Expreſſions carries a 
wonderful influence towards the pleaſing and 
moving an Audience, And there can be no- 
thing, from whence, either an Orator; or any 
other Writer in general, may draw greater 
ſublimity, beauty, grace, clearneſs, he. 4m 
force, and Breck for their Works, than 
from the choice of their Words. *Tis by 
them that all the charms diſcover themſelves 
in a Diſcourſe, as ſo many curious draughts 
in a rich Table. They give to all — 
as 1t were, a vocal Soul, an imaginary Lite. 
. Andin the upſhot, graceful Expreſſions are 
the native lights of our Thoughts. How- 
ever we mult be careful, not to be too pro- 
digal of them 1n all junCtures. For to de- 
ſcribe a low, mean Buſineſs 1n huge and 
ſtately Words, unleſs 1t 1s 1n Poetry, 1s as 
ridiculous, as 1f you put a great Play-houſe 
Vizard on the face of lattle Child. * But 
tho' we cannot expreſs a ſmall SubjeR in 
huge {wellingWords, yet ſometimes familiar 
and ordinary Expreflions may be of uſe in 
an elevated Style. And this may be ſeen in 
that place of Theopompus, that Cecilius con- 
demns, which I think 3s to be valu'd for the 
Juitneſs and expreffiveneſs of the Words. 


* I have ventured to ſupply the Deficiency, ſo far as to Conne# 
the Sence, baving omitted the incoherent piece of Anacreon. 


Phihp, 
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Philip, ſays he, very | caſily ſwallow'd the 
afronts, which the poſture of the times forc'd 
im to ſuffer. For lometimes a naked, {imple 
Diſcourſe will perform more than all the 
Pageantry and Embelliſhments of it, as we 
ſee in the common concerns of Life. And 
that which 1s ſpoken with the greateſt fa- 
miliarity, 1s the moſt cafily believ'd. So that 
ook 2 of a man, who to raiſe his 1n- 
tereſt, will not only bear all affronts and 
indignities quietly, but alſo willingly; 'tis 
very proper to lay, that he ſwa/lows,or drinks 
down affronts. So in Herodotus : Cleomenes 
running diſtraffed, hacks his fleſh into ſmall 
bits, and ſo having minc'd himſelf, þe dies. 
And 1n another place : Pythes fought ſo 
long in his Ship, till he was all butcher'd a- 
preces. Theſe expreſſions, tho' they juſt 
border on Ruſticity, yet they include ſuch a 
Sence, as 1s far above what 1s vulgar and 
contemptible. 


CHAP, XXVIIE.32. 
Of Metaphors. 


AS to the number of Metaphors, Cecilins 
ſeems to be of opinion, that there can- 
not be above two or three to expreſs the 
lame thing. But Demoſthenes ought to 
be our ſtandard in theſe concerns: And 
there ſeems to be a neceſlity of uſing more 
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of them at the ſame time ; when the Paſſions, 
hike a raging Flood, hurry them down a- 
long with them in mighty ſhoals. Thoſe 
Miſcreants, ſays the Orator, thoſe Libertines, 
thoſe Furs, thoſe Paraſites, have mang['d, 
have maim'd the limbs of their own native 
Country. T hey have carouz'd away their liberty, 
firs? to Philip, and now;/ince to Alexander. 
Meaſuring their happineſs by the circumference 
of their belly, aud thoſe dirty pleaſures which 
attend it. T hey have quite deftroy d all ſence 
of honour, and that neble principle, which the 
ancient Greeks valu'd above all the ſatisfattions 
of the world, Liberty, and the reſolution never 
to endure a Lord and eMafter. By this croud 
of Metaphors, the Orator vents his ſpleen 
againſt theſe Traytors. But Arriofle and 
T heophraFtus think 1t convenient to ſoften, 
and fome way or other excuſe the boldneſs 
of theſe Figures, by ſuch particles as theſe ; 
1f 1 may ſay fo wuch, if I may ſpeak ſo, if 1 
may talk at this rate, if 1 may venture ſo raſh 
a word. The excuſe, ſay they, 1s an allevia- 
tion of the boldneſs. But ſtil] I will main- 
tain, that the molt natural alleviation of the 
abundance and boldneſs of Metaphors, or any 
other Figures, is to uſe them feafonably ; 
that 1s, when ftrong Palttons, and ſublime 
Thoughts demand them. For as lofty and 
rais'd Subje&s by their torrent and violence, 
naturally tranſport and carry all before them: 
ſo they require out of courle {trong expreth- 
ons, and Thive no time for the Hearer to 

F amuſe 
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amuſe himſelf with harping on the number 
of the Metaphors, but throw him into the 
ſame rapture with the Speaker. And for 
Common-places; and Deſcriptions of things, 
nothing 1s ſo expreliive as a train of Mera- 
phors. *Tis by them that Xenophon draws 
tuch a pompous deſcription of the Edifice of 
Man's Body, and that P/ato paints it with 
an air more divine even, than he. For he 
ſtyles the Head a Cittadel, and the Neck an 
Iſthmus fix'd between it and the Breaſt. The 
Fertebrma, or turning joints of the Neck, hinges 
on which it rolls. He lays, That Pleaſure 7s the 
bait, by which Man is wheedl d into all his miſe- 
ries ; the Tongue the arbitreſs of Taſtes. That 
the * Heart 1s the ſpring of the Yems, the 
fountatn of the Blood, which 1s bris6ly movy'd 
through all the parts of the Body ; and that it 
ts poſted in a Caſtle, ſtrongly guarded on every 
ade. He calls the paſ/age of the Pores, narrow 
Lanes. Tbe God's,lays he farther, being willing 
to provide fer the ſafety of the Heart, which 
might be ſurprizad by ſudden accidents, have 
contriv'd the Lungs of a ſoft ſubſtance, and 
without Blood, and having ſmall Pares running 
through them like a. Spunge ; ſo that when*the 
Heart is fir d with anger, they might fan and 
cool it, and keep it from being deſtroy d by an 
exceſs of Paſſion. He calls the Seat off Defrre, 
the Apartment of: the Women; and the Reſ/i. 
 * Anatomy in Plato's time was bur in its Infancy . not arriy'd to 


that Perfe&tiva, which it has now acquired under Dr, Lower, Dr. 
Grew, Dr. Hannes, andthe Ingenious of .our Age, 
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Reſidence of Anger, the Apartment of the Mew. 
He ſays, That zhe Spleen 75 the + Spunge of the 
Entrails, and that being fill 4w1ith their Excre- 
ment, 1t ſwells and ftruts out. And to finiſh 
this curious Maiter-prece of their Creation, the 
Gods and Nature haded and cover 'd it all 
over with Fleſh ; which might be a Rampart to 
fence it againſt heat and cold ; and which like 
Wool, or Down, might eaſily and ſoftly wrap 
it round. He calls Flood the Forrage and Pa- 

ftare of the Fleſh ; and that all the parts might 
be fed and baiten'd, Heaven has wiſely ogen'd, 
as in a Garden, ſeveral Rivulets, that the 
ftreams of the YVems iſſumg out of the Heart, 
their Fountain, might run into all the narrow 
windings of the Body. And that when Death 
arrives, the Fibres and Strings by which the 
Soul ated, break and untwiſt, juſt like the 
Rudder-band's of a Ship, and fhe ts left alone to 
roam at /iber!y, and at random. Theſe, and 
a thouſand touches beſides which follow, 
ſuffice to ſhew us the natural grandeur of 
every Figure, but of Metaphors 1n particu. 
lar: and how well ſuited they are for Paſlion, 
6r Deſcription. But farther it is clear enough 
of it ſelf, without my ſetting it 1n a fairer 
light, how naturally every Figure hales us 
along towards an exceſhve ule of it. And 


Þ+ *Tis not wayuenior, a Cookry-Room,as Lang- 
bain, Boileau, and others read it : But anyuay vow, 
a Towel, Napkin, &c. See Plato in Timzo, 
Tome 1II. p. 72. Edit. Serran1, 
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this 1s the reaſon, why P/a7o 1s ridicul'd, be. 
cauſe that oftentimes, as 1f tranſported by 
ſome kind of madneſs, he ſuffers himſelf to 
be born away 1nto hard and extravagant Me. 
tzaphors, and into over-bold and ſwelling Al 
legories. 1t is eaſy to be apprehended, ſays he, 
that a Society ought to be order d and qualify'd 
guft like a Flask of Wine, where the Wine tis 
heady, hot and boyling, 1111 it 1s ftoutly chaſtis'd 
by another ſober Deity mcorporated mto it, by 
which it becomes cool and terſe, and fit to drink. 
Whge the Criticks retlect,that ro callWater 
a ſober Divinity, the tempering of them 
a ſtout Chaſtiſement, and to be ſo much taken 
with theſe little, odd Witticiſms, reliſhes 
ſomething of a Poet, who 1s not over ſober 
himſelf. And this may have given Cec:/us 
an opportunity, to declare ſo boldly 1n his 
Notes on Ly/zas, that he 1s a better writer 
than Plato: being mov'd to give this ſentence 
by two incentives equally unreafonable; by 
a love to Ly/tas, greater even than Self-love, 
and by as vaſt an hate of Plato. To which 
we may add a f{pirit of contradiftion, which 
runs through the writings of this Author. But 
his concluſions are not 10 infallibly grounded, 
as he may fancy them ; and his partiality 1s 
viſible, 1n ſeverely criticifing on the 1mper- 
fetions of Plato, and in repreſenting Ly/ias 
a- compleat writer, without flaw or tarniſh. 
But where 1s that perfe{tion to be diſcover'd, 
which has no fault, or blemiſh ? 


CHAP. 


'. Zo. St. Why, 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
An Enquiry, by way of Digreſſion, whether 


a common, ordinary Style, which has no 
faults, excells a Sublime one which has 
ſome, 


T may be worth our enquiry to examine 
in general, whether a Speech, or Poem, 
which 1s truly Sub/zme, yet has ſome ble- 
miſhes, 1s more excellent than a common 
and ordinary one, which 1s finiſh'd in every 
part, and does not flag in any : or whether 
in the excellencies of Compoſures, greater 
regard 1s to be had to the number, than the 
fize., Theſe enquiries fall of themſelves 
into our Subje&t, and mult of neceflicy be 
canvalt. And firſt, I conclude that an un- 
common grandeur cannot maintain that ele- 
gance 1n every point, which an ordinary 
one may. For there 1s danger of dwindling 
into low and baſe, when we {trive to be 
over exact ; and it 1s with Sub/zme, as with 
a perſon who 1s extremely rich, he cannot 
have his eye upon every thing, but mult of 
neceſſity make many over-ſights. On the 
other hand, 'tis almoſt impoſſible, that com- 
mon, low, ordinary Sp111ts ſhould be guilty of 
any blunders. For they never venture, they 
never are on the wing, but are always on 
F 2 ſafe 
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iafe ground, whilſt Sublime, by being high, 
becomes extremely ſlippery and dangerous. 
Neither do I forget, that we naturally judge 
of Compoſures by their dark f{1des, and the 
idea of their imperfe&tions remains undefac'd, 
while their beauties glide ſmoothly off the 
Mind. And tho'I my telf have diſcover'd not 
a few faults in Zomer, and in other great 
Authors, and perhaps have as nice a reliſh of 
their deformities as any Man breathing, yet 
cannot I ſo properly ſtyle them faults, as neg- 
ligences, as inadvertencies, committedout of 
a grandeur of Spirit, which towring on its 
Pinions,ſcorn'd to ſtoop to exaQneſs in trifles. 
And 1 will uphold that Sub/me, tho' it does 
not always keep an even pace, {till deſerves 
the firſt rank in Compoſures. For Apolloritus 
in his Poem of the Argonauts, and Theocritas 
in his Paſtorals, excepting ſome few ble- 
miſhes, are both happy in their beauties, 
which have no ſtain to diſgrace them. But 
would you rather be ApoHonius,or T heocritns, 
than Fomer ? The Erione of Eratofthencs 
has no faults: Archilochtrs hurry'd by the 
force of his divine Spirit, which 1s hard to 
be regulated, 15 often extravagant and dif- 
order'd. Is Eratoſthenes therefore the greate1 
Poet ? And in Lyricks, would you rather 
be Bacchylides, than Pinaar ? Or 1n Scenicks 
Zon, than Sophocles ? becauſe the pureſt graces 
ſhine through the unblemiſh'd features of 
their ſmooth and eaſy ſtyles. But Pinder 
and Sophocles, by their ſtrong motion, burn 
up 
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up all about them, if we may ſo ſpeak ; but 
then ſometimes they are quench'd on a ſud- 
den, and fall flat withuut any reaſon. Yet 
there 1s no Man of tolzrable ſence, would 
think all the Works of 7on of equal value 
with the Ocaipus only of Sophocles. 


CHAP. XXX. 


A Parallel between Hyperides and De- 
molthenes. 


I* the excellence of a Compoſure was to 
be rated by the number, and not the qua- 
lity of 1ts beauties, /Zyperraes would be far 
ſuperior to Zemg/thenes. His Cadences are 
much more muſical, and he ſurpaſſes him 
almoſt in every thing. Juſt like thoſe Prize. 
ups who have ſome $k1ll in each weapon, 
ut are not abſolute Maſters of any, He 
has copied the perfeftions of Demoſthenes 
throughout, except 1n his compoſition of 
words : and with them he has combin'd the 
ſoftneſs and graces of /y/tas. He can ſmooth 
and poliſh the roughnels of a Diſcourle when 
he pleaſes ; and can vary his humour much 
better than Demoſthenes. He draws the man- 
ners and humours of Mankind with greater 
eaſe, anda more agreeable turn. He 1s Maſter 
of a true, genteel raillery. And his ways of 
drole and ridicule are noble, as well as de- 
cent. He 1s an exa&t manager of the Irony. 
F 4 His 
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His Jeſts are not dry, or affected, by endea- 
vouring to be too refind, but poinant and 
lively. He 1s very ingenious 1n baftling an 
Objection, by laughing at it. He 1s exceed.- 
igg witty, and full of game. His ſtings are 
ſo well directed, that they pleaſe, while they 
wound. His manner of ſpeaking 1s match- 
leſsly charming and inimitable, Nature ſure 
deſign'd him to touch and raiſe our tendereſt 
Paſlions. He 1s large and diffus'd 1n his fa- 
bulous Narratives. He has an admirable 
flexibility of ſpirit 1n Digreſſions ; as 1n the 
Poetical Slilory of Latona : and he has 
ſhewn ſuch ſtate and grandeur in compoſing 
a Funeral Oration, that'I think he may 
challenge all Mankind to equal him, On the 
other hand, Demeſthenes has no genius to 
deſign the manners. He 15s not ſpactous 1n his 
Style, flexible in his Humours, or has any 
thing of pomp in his language ; nay, he has 
ſcarce any of thoſe - perfettions, which I 
hinted at before. And 1t he {trains and = 
up himſelf to be {acetious and witty, to rid1- 
cule any thing, he makes nothing ridiculous 
beſides himſelf; and is the greateſt Jeſt 1n 
his own Farce. And really he 1s molt 
dull and infipid, when he thinks that he 1s 
extremely ingenious. But to give my ſence 
of both theſe Writers ; all the numerous 
beauties of Hyperides ſeem to be of an or- 
dinary rate. 'They are not bold and extrava- 
gantly daring ; they are not brisk and aQtive ; 
2nd the hearer m ay with a fate conſcience 
inore 
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ſnore out a nap, whilli they are pronoun- 
cing. . None was ever polleit with ſuch an 
awe for his writings, none ever approach'd 
them with a ſacred dread, and fear of being 
too highly tranſported by them. Rut now 
DemoZthenes has receiv'd from Nature, and 
accompliſh'd and mellow'd by Study, the 


higheſt {train of Sub/zme, that ever was. 


His Paſtions are all lively, his Conceits all 
rich, ſmart and ingenious, quick and ſpark- 
ling ; but above all, we can never ſuffictent- 


ly admire his power, nerves and ſtrength, | 


which never any perſon equal'd. Oh! they * 
were given him by ſome God or other, for \ 


'tis blaſphemy to call them Sumane. And 1n 
theſe beauties, 1n which his excellence les, 
he tranſcends all of mortal race. He aſtoniſhes 
his Audience, and leaves his Rivals thunder- 
{truck by his Eloquence. And one might 
more eaſily look with open eyes on the light- 


ning, when 1t flaſhes in one's face, than not : 


be touch'd by the train of his Pallions. 


— —_— 


CH AF. RRC: 


The Parallel of Plato and Lylias ; and of 


the dignity of an humane Spirit. 


He compariſon between Plato and Ly/t- 
as, as I obſerv'd before, 1s far difte- 


rent from the former Parallel. For he ex- + 


ceeds Ly/tas, not only 1a the excellence, _ 
allo 
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alſo in the number of his beauties. And I 
advance farther, that Plazo out-does Ly/zas, 
not ſo much on the ſcore of the latter's 
want of beauties, as of the real faults with 
which he abounds. * What did theſe divine 
Spirits, who aim'd at perfeCtion 1n all their 
Compoſures, deſign then, 1n this their {light- 
ing exa(tneſs in their performances, aim- 
ing only at what is grand and /ub/ime ? This 
may be one great reaſon of 1t, that Nature 
has not defign'd Man to be a Creature of a 
low rank, of an ignoble ſtandard, but has 
given him Life, and brought him into the 
world, as into a great Theatre, to be a cu- 
rious obſeryer of all that paſles in it; and 
not only ſo, but on this mighty ſtage, to be 
an high-ſpirited aftor, breathing after no- 
thing but glory and renown. And 1n order 
to this end, ſhe has inſpir'd into our ſouls 
reliſtleſs love for every thing, which appears 
great and divine ; ſo that the whole circle 
of the World is not wide enough for our 
boundleſs thoughts, and unconfin'd ſpecula- 
tions. Our ambitious fancies range farther 
than the flaming limits of the Heavens, and 
the moſt diſtant proſpe&s of the Univerſe, 
And it at a nearer ſtand we take a juſt view 
of a Life, which has been great and 11- 
luſtrious in all its parts, we ſhall quickly ſee 
for what a grandeur we are delign'd. By this 


* I believe that there is a Chaſm here , though not obſerv*d 
even- by Dacier <imſelf ; for it ſeems natural that the Parallel 
Jhou!d pave? been longer. 


natu- 
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natural impulſe 1t happens, that we do not 
admire little Rivulets, how clear foever the 
Water 1s, or how wholſom ; but we are ſur- 
priz'd and raptur'd at the fight of the ze, 
the Danube, the Rhine, but chiefly of the 
Ocean, We arc not at all mov to lee a little 
Fire, which we have lighted, preſerve its 
flame pure and untainted for a conſiderable 
ſpace ; but we are amaz'd at thoſe flames 
which are kindled in the Heavens, tho' 
they diſappear almoſt as ſoon as ſeen. And 
we think nothing more worthy of our admi- 
ration than the Furnaces of Mount ,/&rna, 


Which hurl forth Stones, and Rocks, and flakes 
of Fire. 


Now from hence we may conclude, that 
what 1s neceſſary and uſeful for Man, has 
nothing admirable,as being eaſily compaſs'd ; 
but that which 1s extraordinary, deſerves 
our wonder, and our ſurprize. 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. XXXIL. 


The Parallel between an Ordinary and 
Sublime Style, and the' Cloſe of the 
Diereſſion. 


_—_ hence it appears, that in ſub/me 
Diſcourſes , * where uſe and advantage 
are not indiſpenſably combin'd with gran- 
deur, tho' they are not above ſome 1mper- 
teftions, as we ſhew'd before, yet they have 
ſomewhat which raiſes them far above every 
thing, which is mortal and groveling. Ex- 
cellence in any other par: of a Diſcourſe, 
ſhews the writer to be advanc'd only to the 
higheſt ſtandard of Humanity ; but Sublime 
raiſes him up, till it has exalted him to be 
a kind of a God, To be without faults, 
makes an Author no other than unblame- 
able, bur Sublime renders him the object of 
untverial wonder. What ſhall I ſay farther ? 
Theſe extraordinary writers oftentimes by 
one noble beauty, one ſub/ime Hight, attone 
for all their faults. Nay more than this, 
ſhould any one cull out ll the deformities 
of Fomer, Plato and Demoſthenes, and other 
great Authors, and draw them 1nto one 
proſpeQ,” they would appear the ſmallelt 


* For Dacier very well reads it, iq «vv 
tw f yevias x Weiatias mT T8 hed &. 
part, 
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part; nay they would be almoſt inviſible, 
when plac'd nigh the graces of theſe Hero's. 
And this 1s the reaſon, that envy and malice 
themſelves cannot hinder them from hear- 
ing away the prize, which they keep {hll, 
and are like to maintain to all eternity. 


While Rivers in their oozy Channels flow, 
And circling Springs on Groves ſreſhTouth beſtow. 


But 1t may be reply'd : a Colofjus which 
has any flaws, 1s not to be valu'd above a 
ſmall Piece which 1s entirely hni{h'd ; as the 
Souldzer cut im Armour by Polycletus. But 
to this 1t may be rejoin'd, that 1n perform- 
ances of Art, we have the greateſt regard to 
the exaCtneſs of the workmanſhip ; but 1n 
works of Nature, to the grandeur of it. Now 
to diſcourſe 1s a work of Nature. Farther, 
in a Statue we only mind 1ts reſemblance to 
its original ; but in a Diſcourle, as I obſerv'd, 
we-look for ſomething divine and extraor- 
dinary. But to return to my farſt deſign : as 
It 1s the buſineſs of Art, to keep all of an 
equal height; and as 14t is hard for Sub/ime to 
maintain 1t ſelf {ti]l ſoaring on the wing, and 
always preſerve the ſame tenour; fo 1t 1s 
neceſlary that Art ſhould aſſiſt and ſuccour 
Nature ; becauſe nothing, but their combina- 
tion, can produce abſolute perfection. And 
this I thought neceſlary to the canvaſſing of 
theſe enquiries. But I do not deſign to 1m- 
poſe my thoughts, as infallible rules : ler 
every one abound in his own ſence. 


CHAP. 


& 
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CH AP. XXXUL. - 
Of Parables, Images, and Hyperbole's. 


Ext to MeYaphors, to return from my 
N Digrellion, follow Parab/es and /ma- 
ges, which only ditter on this one account. * 


> 2 » 


Of this ſtamp is that Hyperbole : 7f you 
bear your brains in your heads, and do not 
trample them under your heels. We mult take 
good heed to confine our Hyperbole's ; for 
Hyperbole's loſe their grace by being carry'd 
too high, and are flacken'd by being ſ{train'd 
too hard, and their ſucceſs proves quite con- 
trary to our' expectations. Thus /ſocrates 
falls 1nto Pedantry, by a filly ambition of 
ſpeaking every thing with an atr of gran- 
deur. 'Tis the aim of his Panegyrick, 
to make 1t appear, that the Athenians 
have contribured more effeQually to the 
common good of Greece, than the Lacede- 
monians; and thus he proves it 1n the en- 
trance of his Speech. Smce Diſcourſe has 
that power, that it can make great things little, 
and little ones great; that'it can repreſent 
old things as newv, aud can make new things 
hook as if they were exceeding ancient, &c. Is 
this your way, //ocrates, may tome one ſay, 
to turn all. things upſide down which be- 
long to the Spartas and Athenians. This is 
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* All the Treatiſe of Pardbles ond Tmages is left, and part of 
that of Hyperbo/e's. . 
proving 
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roving with a witneſs, and as much as to 
bid the hearers look to themſelves, for you 
are reſolv'd to banter them. Hyperbole's 
therefore, as all other .Figures, are beſt, 
when they are conceal'd with the greateſt 
$kill ; and they look fineſt, when a ſprightly 
Paſſion, in middle- of ſome great Circum- 
ſtance, gives them life. As Thucydides, of 
the Athenians who were cut oft in Szcrly. 
The f Spartans (ſays he) being come down 
thither, made a great Carnage of thoſe who 
had taken the River. The Water was imme- 
diately Flain'd with Blood : however all dirty 
and bloody, as it was, they fought to come to 
' drink of it. "Tis very ſtrange, that Men 
ſhould not only drink of a compoſition of 
Blood and Mud, bur fight for 1t too. But the 
grandeur of the Paſllion, and the ſurprize of 
the Circumltance, give 1t ſome colour of 
truth. "Thus Feroaotus, of thoſe Spartans 
who fought at the Paſs of Thermopyle. 
They defended themſelves with their broken, 
ſplinter 'd Arms, till the Enemies, by their 
continu'd batteries, had buried them,as it were, 


under their * ſpears and flones. What think 


+ This place is in Thucydides, Book VII. 5: 
Ty [Ixaomnr;nmu imnglafdy145. Not as Langba1n, 
Faber, and Boileau read it, Sveznimyr. * Mr. 
le Fevre reads y*guadSios x Sigasr for Dr.Lang- 
bain's ygo? & mas. For the Spartans were 
too far from the Perſians, to fight with their 
Hands and Teeth. The Latin Tranſlator very 
barbaronuſly renders ar, by voctbus, ye 
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ye of fighting with their ſplinter'd arms? Of 
being buried under the Perſian ſpears ? But 
theſe carry ſome ſhow of probability,as well 
as the former, becauſe the Fyperbole 1s un- 
affeCted, and riſes agreeably trom the matter 
it ſelf. But to keep cloſe ro my concluſion : 
the certain, aſſured expedient, to keep an 
Hyperbole from grating, 1s to employ it in 
a Paſſion, and when the thread of the Dil- 
courſe ſeems to 1nvite 1t, This 1s ſo true, 
that on the ſtage the greateſt extravagance 
will paſs for probability ; becauſe it raiſes a 
Paſſion, the Palſon of Laughter. For Laugh- 
ter 1s a Paſſion form'd in the Soul by the 
ſentiment of that which 1s pleaſant. Of 
this nature 1s that ſtroke in the Comick : 
He had a Farm mn the Country as big as a* Poſy 
for a Ring. To cloſe this Diſcourte : an H/y- 
perbole may be uled to leflen, as well as to 
enlarge; for both are perform'd by exag- 
geration. And a ZDiaſprmas 1s a kind of 
Ayperbole, which 1t taken right, 1s nothing 
elſe but the exaggeration of a baſe, ridicu- 


lous object. | 
CHAT. AXALY:; 


Of the ordering and filing the Words ; the 
fifth Canſe of Sublime. 


He fifth cauſe of Sublime is yet left be- 


hind, unexplain'd : which 1s an order- | 


ing and filing of theWords and Thoughts. 


> *w oe 
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But having publiſh'd two Diſcourſes on this 
ſubjeR, I ſhall only here hint at what 1s in- 
diſpenſibly neceſlary ; as for zpſtance, That 
Harmony 1s not only a charm, which Na- 
ture has fix'd in the voice of Man, to per- 
ſwade and pleaſe with ; but it is an * Inſtru- 
ment, which has a ſtrange power to raiſe 
the Courage, and moye the Paſſions. For 
does not the Flute, for example, moye the 
Soul of the hearer, and fill it with a ſacred 
rage, as if it was tranſported out of it ſelf ? 
Does it not force the motions of the Body 
to humour the turn of 1ts Cadence? But not 
the Flute alone, but almoſt all ſounds haye 
the ſame influence. - Not that they of them- 
ſelves form any 1dea's in the Soul, but by 
the change of their Notes, by their mix- 
ture and conſort, they produce a ſurprizin 
tranſport, an inexpreſhible extaſy. But theſe 
are nothing but the ſhades and reſemblances 
of voice; they are not natural, but, if I may 
{o ſpeak, baſtard and illegitimate ſounds. And 
if theſe can perform ſuch wonders, what 
ſhall we ſay of an harmonious compoſition 
of words ? which 1s the muſick of Diſcourſe ; 
which 1s natural to Man; which does not 
touch the Ears alone, but ſtrikes the Mind ; 
which is crowded with ſuch a variety of 
names, thoughts, things, beauties and graces, 
with which our ſoul carries a ſecret fort 


— 


* Boileau has render'd tearey 3 this place, 
Inſtrument 1nanime, but falſly. 
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of harmony, -a ſtrift and cloſe relation : 
which by - the mixture and difference of 
ſounds rece1v'd 1nto our breaſts, infuſes into 
the hearer the Paſſions of the ſpeaker, and 
builds up-a true S#b/ime on the baſis of lofty 
words and expreſſions. Does it not nobly 
contribute to form a grandeur, majeſty and 
height of Diſcourſe ? Does it not enhance 
all its graces, and make 1t to have an entire 
and abſolute command over the ſoul, which 
it raviſhes and __—_ ? Would 1t not 
be madneſs to queltion a truth ſo generally 
own'd and experienc'd ? There are ſeveral 
inſtances of this in Demoſthenes, particularly 
1n his Speech entit]'d, * Of the Crown : where 
the words are ſo neat]y contriy'd,that change 
any out of its place, the ſymmetry of the 
whole will become 1rregular, the purity will 


be tarmiſh'd and ſully'd. 
GH AP. XXXV. 
On the ſame Subjet#. 


Ps juſt ſo with a Diſcourſe, as 'tis with 
a natural Body, whoſe beauty riſes 
from the union, and juſt proportion of every 
part :. and tho” each ]imb. by it ſelf has 


nothing graceful, yet Joonegd together they 
form a moſt beauteous frame. Thus the parts 


* The beauty is only proper to the Greek, and therefore could not 
be Tranſlated. The words are, TuTo0 T6 \p10 ut T Tore Th 
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of Sublime, when they are pulPd aſunder, 
the ſub/imily 1s quite loft ; but when each 
teature of it is combin'd, their harmonious 
junQure, and the turn of the Periods render * 
them elevate and ſounding. So that we may 
reſemble ſub/mty in: Words to a Club, where 
each one pays his ſhare to the common ſhort. 
And this 1s ſo true, that ſeveral Poets and 
Writers, whoſe genius 1s not ſub/zme, main- 
tain the port of it in their Compoſitions, tho? 
their thoughts are uſually flat, vulgar and 
courſe ; bur they raiſe themſelves by the or- 
dering and filing of their Words,which ſwell 
and aggrandize their Diſcourſes, and keep us 
from ſurveying their lowneſs. * Phihſtus, A- 
riflophanes, and chiefly Euripides, are of this 
rank : as we may obſerve 1n the laſt of theſe, 
where Hercules, after he had kill'd his Chil- 
dren, ſays, 


* With ſuch a train of Ills at once oppreſt, 
My Soul wants verge to lodge another Gueſt. 


The Thought is very ordinary, but he gives 
1t luſtre by the quaint, and as 1t were, har- 
monious turn of words. But put them 1nto 
another order, and you will quickly diſcover 
that Zaripides 1s more expert 1n the rang- 
ing of his words, than 1n his ſence. Thus 1n 
his Tragedy of Dirce carry'd away by a Bull, 


And, wheeling, bore, with a quick, ſweepy ſway, 
The Oak, the Damſel, and the Rock away. 


* "Philiſcus, Dacier, * The harmony of the Words is hard to be 
preſert'd in a Modern, Language, as of the following Inflance. 


2 This 
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raiſers of a Diſcourſe. 


can never touch the Paſltons. 


by any thing, but Nails or Pins. 
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This Thought, *tis true, 1s very ſpright. 
ly, but that which ſtrengthens 1t moſt, 
1s the muſical Cadence, which 1s neither too 

uick, or violent,- nor like a dead weight, 
overdull and flow ; but the Words are reſted 
one on another, and attended with ſeveral 
pauſes, which are the true ſupports and 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of the ordering of the Periods, 


Nees ſo much debaſes a Style, as 
broken Numbers, which are too {watt 
and fluent : theſe are only ſuited to the ge- 
nius of a Dance. They are too ſoft and effe- 
minate, and have always the ſame fall, which 
But what 1s 
worlt of all, as we obſerve in little wanton 
Airs, where not the ſence and words are 
minded, but the ſinging, and the meaſures ; 
thus theſe ſet,and formal ſentences do not de. 
rive into the foul any kind of Paſlion, but 
only the impreſſions of the Cadence ; info- 
much that the Audience foreſeeing how 
the Period is likely to end, can repeat it 
before-hand to the Orator,and are pre-pofleſt, 
as in a Dance, with every turn and motion. 
Farther, 'tis a great blemiſh to a Diſcourſe, 
when the Periods are too nicely wrought, 
when they are too little, when they are 
over-ſtock'd with ſyllables, which laſt makes 
them ſo diſ-jointed, that they cannot be clos d 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XXXVII. 
Of ſbort Periods. 


Here is nothing which maims a Dif. 
courſe more, than the ſhortneſs of its 
Periods : for the ſence 1s rumpled,as 1t were, 
by being crouded into too narrow a compaſs. 
But by ſhort Periods, I do not mean thoſe 
which naturally fall ſo, but ſuch as are cut 
off and contraQedagainſt their own tendency. 
For to break the Periods too ſoon, puts a 
ſcatch upon the Mind; but when they have 
their jult length, they ſteer on the ſoul of 
the hearer to the end of its Voyage. But on 
the other hand, 1f they are overlong, the 
{uperfluity of the words without ſence les 


heavy, * faint and deadiſh on the ſpirit. 


CHAT. XAXVAEC 
Of low and wulgar Expreſſions. 


5 and vulgar expreſſions extremely 
darken the beauty of fub/mity. He- 
rodotus, in his Polybymni, gives us a divine 
deſcription of a Storm, as to the ſence ; but 
Heavens ! how is 1t debas'd by 1gnoble words, 
and which fall beneath the majeſty of the 
ſubje&t? Of this nature may be reputed this 
exprellion,7 he Sea began to feeth ; the awkard 
turn of this one word /eeth, diveſts the ſen- 


\ tence of its grandeur. 7he wind, ſays he in 
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* Dr.Langbain very groſly takes NT Nu in its moſt vile ſence» 
and tranſlates it, proexcrementis, 9c, But this is not agreeable 
to the good-manner*d ſtyle of our Author ; I therefore underſtand 


it in its other fignification, 
G } another 
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another place, began to be pretty mutinons, 
and thoſe who were caſt a ſhore by the Ship- 
wrack, did not come to a very pleaſing end. 
. That term, began to be mutinons, 1s too mean 
and vulgar ; and that Epithet, no very pleaſing 
end, has too gay an air along with it, to 
paint ſo diſmal an accident. Thus the Hiſto- 
rian T heepompus, deſigning a majeſtical 
proſpedt of the King of Per/ia's Deſcent, has 
ſully'd the whole with ſome little clowniſh 
exprefſions. What City, ſays he,what Country 
in Alla, did not ſend in their Ambaſſadors to 
the Ring ? What was there precious, either 
proauc'd by Nature, or wrought by Art, which 
was not preſented to him ? How many pieces 
of Arras, Cloths of Gold, and Tiſſue ? How 
many rich Veſts, ſome ſcarlet, ſome white, and 
others of various colours ? Flow many gilded 
. Canopies and Tents, furniſht with all kinds of 
Accoutrements ? What variety of Robes of 
State, and ſumptuous Beds ; of Plate, both 
gold and ſihyer Cups and Bowls,ſet with Jewels, 
and wrought by the greateſt Artiſts * Mcreover 
many thouſand ftanas of Arms, forreign and 
Grecian: An exceſſive number of Sumpters, 
and Beaſts for Sacrifice. Buſphels of the moſt 
poinant Pickles ; Sacks and Magazeens of 
Paper, and other utenſils ; ſuch a mighty quan- 
tity of fleſh of all kind of Creatures Talted that 
thoſe who ſaw the mow at a diſtance, miſicok 
them for the hills ana riſings of the ground. 
From the loftieſt advance, inſtead of foaring 
jt] higher, he dwindles into the loweſt fall. 
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For by a very awkard mixing of Sacks, 
Pickles and Buſhels, he ſeems to dehaſe that 
glorious Scene, which he had before drawn, 
into the Geography of a Cook's ſhop : and 13 
as ridiculous, as 1f you ſhould rank a train of 
Sacks and Buſhels among golden Bowls ſet 
with Diamonds, filver Plates, gilded Tents, 
and the richeſt Veſſels. As this would be an 
ugly Landskip to the eyes, ſo are theſe vulgar 
expreſſions unſuitably plac'd hateful to the 
ears ; and are fo many infamous brands, fo 
many flaws which diſgrace an Harangue. It 
would have been much better to have 
chang'd and contracted this Diſcourſe a little, 
and to have ſaid in general, inſtead of thoſe 
hills of ſalt Meats and other Proviſions, that 
T hey ſent the King Camels and Sumpter-Horſes, 
laden with all things neceſſary for uſe or plea- 
ſure ; or that they brought in piles of the moſ? 
delicious /iands, the moſt wholſom, and the moſt 
curions ; or, all that the greatet eMagters in 
the Art of Eating and Cookery value moFt, 
For in S«ub/:me we muſt not droop 1nto baſe 
and contemptible phraſes of ſpeaking, unleſs 
we are forc'd bythe greateſt,and moſt preſſing 
extremity. The majeſty of the Theme ought 
to be reſembled, by the nobility with which 
It is expreſt, It will be convenient in this 
to 1mitate Nature, who takes care not to dif- 
play thoſe parts which we are aſham'd of, 
and thoſe which are defignd for her moſt 
ordinary offices ; but 1n the ſtyle of Neno- 
phon, She conceals, and ſets in a private apart- 
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ment thoſe /inks, which might aiſparage the 
beauty y noble Creatiire. But I need not de- 
ſcend to particulars; for having given an 
account of what makes an Harangue great 
and ſublime, it muſt follow, that the quite 
contrary muſt render 1t baſe and groveling. 


C H A P. XXXIX. 
Of the Cauſes of the decay of Wit and 


Eloquence, 


I Have only one thing more, ny deareſt 
Terentianus, which I ſhall not fail to add 
for your inſtruQion, to the cloſe of this Eſſay. 
It 15 an enquiry made me lately by a Philoſo- 
pher. © I cannot ſufficiently wonder, ſays he, 
© as well as ſeveral others, how it chances that 
* 1n our Ape there are a great many Orators, 
© whoare compleat Maſters of the Art of Per- 
©ſwading ; wick Style 1s truly Rhetorical ; 
*their Thoughts not only acute, but clear, 
*andextremely charming ; yet we very ſel- 
*dom fee any one come on the ſtage, whoſe 
© genius 15 /#ub/z4e and elevate.So exceedingly 
* barren are our preſent Wits 1n their Compo- 
© ſures. Is this the reaſon which 15 commaon- 
*ly givenout,thata popular State 1s the kind- 
* eſt Nurſe of great Spirits, ſince the nobleſt 
© Orators have grown up under, and alſo ex- 
*pird with 1t ? For liberty, as-they preſs 
*the Argument, 1s the apteſt to cheriſh and 
* brood up the ſentiments of Men, whoſe ſouls 
*are train'd up for Glory. This draws them 
* on, and awakens their Emulation, and that 
© natural 
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© natural inclination we have to ſurpaſs and 
£out-do one another. And farther, thoſe 
crewards which are beſtow'd in Common- 
« wealths, poliſh and plane off all that 1s 
e rough 1n he Orator's thoughts : they refine 
« his parts,and the flawleſs luſtre of that free. 
© dom his Country enjoys, ſhines in all that 
© he ſays or does. But we, proceeds the Phi- 
« bſopker, of our Ape are accuſtoni'd from 
< our Infancy, to be ſlaves to a kind of law- 
«© ful Tyrant; ſo that our tender Souls are 
« \wath'd, if I may ſo ſpeak, into the cuſtoms 
<and faſhions of Monarchy, and never have 
«the leaſt reliſh of that beauteous, and moſt 
© fertile ſource of Eloquence, Liberty. And 


 ©Ethis 1s that which makes all of us ſuch 


© proficients 1n the Arts of Flattery. And 
« this was the reaſon, he believ'd, that tho' 
© a ſervile Spirit might be capable of all o- 
© ther Sciences ; yet he boldly aftirm'd, that 
© a Slave could never prove an excellent 
©Orator. For a Genius maul'd, as 1t were, 
* and broken by the uſe of bearing its yoke, 
* can never have the boldneſs to ſpeak the 
©truth. All the vigour of his Wit muſt 
quickly evaporate into Fume, or remain 
©falt bolted 1n its Gyves. For as Flomer 
© obſerves, 


That hour which locks a Pris ner cloſe in Chains, 
One half, at leaſt, of his pure Honour ſtains. 


©Tuſt as thoſe ſmall Cabinets, 1f the com- 


* mon ſtory 1s true, in which great Men keep 
C 
their 
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© their Pygmics, which the unlearned call 
© Dwarfs, do not only hinder the future 
*srowth of their Priſoners, but alſo make 
© their preſent ſtature leſs. So ſlavery, tho' 
©1t 1s the Juiteſt and the eaſteſt, is a kind of 
* Cabinet, or Priſon to the Soul. 

I know that Man 1s very apt, (reply'd I,) 
nay that it is very natural for him to find 
fault with the preſent poſture of Afﬀairs. 
* But 1t 15 not Monarchy which decays Wit : 
for 1f the charms of an overlong Peace 
ſoften the tempers of great Spirits, much 
more muſt this tedious War, which for ſo 
long a time has diſturb'd the whole World, 
ruffle and diſcompoſe them. With theſe we 
may join thoſe Paſſions which conſtantly be- - 
leaguer our Life, and hurry and drag our 
Souls along with them into confuſion. The 
eager deſire of Riches, which 1s a diſeaſe 
we are all deſperately 1ll of, and the love of 
Pleaſure, enflave us, or rather drown us, 
and all our excellencies in a bottomleſs deep. 
For Avarice 1s the baſeſt, and Pleaſure the 
moſt unmanly diſtemper of the.Soul. And 
I cannot ſee, upon a ſevere refleftion, how 
thoſe who ſet a great value, or rather ado- 
ration on Riches, can preſerve themſelves 
irom receiving into their breaſts all the evils 
which uſually attend them. For Luxury and 
Profuſton move cloſe after, nay on the ſame 
level, with plentiful Fortunes, and exceſhye 


” » This place is thus ſupplied, and the Dialogue alter'd by Mr- 
Dacier, by a very neat Conjefure. 


Eſtates. 
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Eſtates. Thoſe open the Gates of Houſes and 
Families, into which they not only enter, 
but abide and batten. Nor do they make 
their reſidence, or as the Philoſophers ſtyle 
it, their Neſt there long, but they propa- 
gate and multiply. And what 1s their ifſve, 
I pray you, but Pride and Effeminacy ? 
Thele are not their Baſtards, but their Chal- 
dren lawfully begotten. And if we ſufter 
this Erood of Riches to grow up, 1immediate- 
ly they alſo teem with Inſolence, Lewdneſs, 
and with ſear'd and harden'd Impudence, 
which like ſo many Tyrants, lord 1t in our 
boſoms. When a Man therefore 1s once 
ow careleſs in improving his Virtues, he 

as no ſence of, nor does he longer admire 
any thing but what is vain and fleeting : and 
*there muſt be ſuch a diſorder. in his Soul, : 
that he can never raiſe his eyes up to Took 
above himſelf ; nor can he ſpeak any thing 
but what 1s very low and ordinary. And in a 
ſhort time, there will be a genera] decay 1n all 
his Faculties. What was grand and noble 
in his Soul will ſpeedily be lowr'd and fade; 
and all that he can gain will be only con- 
tempt and ſcorn. A Judge who 1s biaſt 
and brib'd, can never give a true ſen- 
rence 1n the concerns of juſt and honeſt, be- 
cauſe his own intereſt will triumph over the 
equity of any cauſe, when his ſence of things 
1s once perverted by a Preſent. How then 
can you expe& in a ſeaſon, when ſuch an 
univerſal Corruption mifleads the No 
; ent 
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bent of our Lives ; when one lays Ambuſ- 
cades to ruin another, or to trick himſelf 
into his Will, as his Heir ; when our onl 
aim 1s lucre and gain, to which we are ſuc 
Vaſſals, that we would pawn our very Lives 
for it : in ſuch a general contagion of Man- 
ners, how can, you look to find _ Man of 
fuch an entire Judgment, and ſo free from 
Paſſion, who not brib'd or blinded by Inte- 
reſt, can taſt what is truly great and worthy 
Eternity ? In the upſhor, 1s 1t not far better 
that Men of our Character ſhould be under 
the government of Lords and Maſters, ra- 
ther than be left to a deſtruftive liberty, 
left the inſatiable rage of Covetouſneſs, like 
a Mad-man who has broke out of his dark 
room, ſhould attack all near it, and at length 
fet the whole World on fire ? 'Tis Luxury, 
T boldly vouch, which has bred this Le- 
thargy 1n the ſouls of all, except a few choice 
Spirits of this preſent Age. And if we have 
any lucid intervals of this Diſeaſe, continu- 
ed I, our faint endeavours only aim at Vain- 
p'OrY- or Pleaſure, not at any gallant Emu- 
ation, or noble Advantage. But we have re- 
flefted long enough on this, let us now make 
ſome farther Advances: The next Topick 
to be manag'd were the Paſſions, of which I 
promis'd a diſtin& Treatiſe ; becauſe 1n my 
opinion, they have ſo vaſt an influence on the 
fublimity of any ſort of Speech. 
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